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THREE REDHEADS OF 
OREAT PROMISE 

feler, Jane, and Clare look forward to 
appearing ill the same film 

Most children who appear on the cinema or television 
screens are students of a stage or dancing school. Peter, 
Jane, and Clare Asher are exceptions. Not only have they 
had no professional training, but the story of their entry 
into the entertainment world hangs by the same thread— 
a thread of red hair. 

The colour is a pure, glowing red; in fact, a C N corre¬ 
spondent who called to see them thought at first that their 
hair had been specially dyed for a film. 

Robin Hood serial on all inde¬ 
pendent television channels. 


^x.AR!: welcomed me at the door 
with a smile (he writes), a 
smile which showed a gap where 
her second teeth have yet to 
appear. Clare is only seven, but 
in the manner of a good hostess 
r,hc led me to the sitting-room. 
Then she told me of her dis¬ 
appointment at an audition ■ she 
had attended only that morning. 

“I' was too small,” she ex¬ 
plained simply. 

Clare made her debut at the age 
of 6) in a short advertising fdm 
■ for ;i washing product. She had to 
jog some • strawberry juice over 
another girl's pinafore. 

TEMPTING 

"I had to do it hundreds of 
times.” she said, “and the other 
girl had to keep changing herpiria-' 
fore.” 

“Hundreds?” 

“Well, twenty or thirty. Any¬ 
way, lots of times.” 

She confessed that the straw¬ 
berry juice had looked too tempt¬ 
ing to'waste without a taste, but! 
when she dipped her linger in .she 
found it was coloured water. 

“But the coloured water was 
only for the rehearsals,” she 
addetl. “We had real strawberries 
for the filming and we' were 
allowed to rat them afterwards.” 

Clare’s present ambition is to 
appear in a show with her brother, 
refer, aged eleven, and her sister, 
jane, aged ten, who arc together 
for the first time in the current 



The Asher children 


This, too, is the secret hope of 
their mother, a professional musi¬ 
cian, who originally thought that 
the colour of her family’s hair 
might suggest an idea for a chil¬ 
dren’s film. 

The agent who auditioned Peter 
and Jane was impressed by their 
diction. She agreed with Mrs. 
Asher that the children should not 
go to an acting school in case it' 
spoiled their naturalness. 

This lack of professional train¬ 
ing proved no handicap. Peter 
played the son of Jack Hawkins 
and Claudette Colbert in The 
Planter’s Wife, and that was the 
beginning of a succession of 
“foster parents,” including John 
Mills and Yvonne Mitchell in 
Escapade, James Hayter and 
Kathleen Harrison in Big Money, 
and Cecil Parker and Eileen 
Herlic in Isn’t Life Wonderful? 
IDEAI, FOSTER FATHER 

Apart from these more famous 
names there were so many other 
screen parents in children’s films 
and advertising shorts that Peter 
and Jane lost count of them. Once 
at a charity bazaar a man came' 
up and said: “Don’t tell me you 
don’t know your own father!” Lie: 
had appeared with Jane in an 
advertising film ! 

Of his various screen parents 
Peter thinks John Mills is the 
ideal foster father. While Escapade 

-was being made on 

' location at a big 
^ school John Mills 

suggested a game of 
cricket in the interval 
between filming, and 
borrowed stumps and 
bat and ball from the 
headmaster, 

Jane’s most impor¬ 
tant film role to dale 
is in Charley Moon, 
the Technicolor 
musical featuring 
Max Bygraves. 

“Once Max By- 
graves asked me for 
my autograph,” she 
said. “I thought he 
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HE WEIGHS 

While Europe enjoys the mild¬ 
ness of summer, workmen in Aus¬ 
tralia arc tackling some very cold 
jobs indeed. 

Eor it is now winter over there, 
and in north-eastern Victoria Mr. 
Jim Curtis is the man who has 
one of the coldest jobs. He weighs 
snow. 

Scales arc in his pack as he 
patrols the Bogong High Plain 
above the hydro-electric project at 
Kiewa. 


THE SNOW 

covers it on skis. He secs scores of 
foxes, rabbits, hares, and dingoes, 
and winds of .SO m.p.h. and snow 
drifts 50 feet high arc not unusual. 
- Eight years ago Mr. Curtis was 
a city worker and had never stood 
on skis in his life. I'oday he is an 
expert. When winter ends and the 
snow begins to melt, his patrol 
continues, for then he has to 
measure the How of water in the 
streams of the plains. 


CITY FOUND AFTER 
100 YEARS 

The lost city of Seinira, a sea¬ 
trading city of Northern Syria, 
which flourished before the birth 
of Christ, has just been found after 
a century of searching. 

Excavations by English, Ameri¬ 
can, and Belgian teams had all 
missed this wonderful find because 
they had kept to the coast. But 
Setnira is now known to have 
stood three miles inland, appar- 


Snow weight reveals snow 
density. And from this density Mr. 
Curtis works'out how much water 
the snow could produce for hydro- 
electricity. Ho also checks the 
height of snow .against poles set 
over the plains. 

His lOO-sqiiarc-inile beat is 
6000 feet above sea level, and he 


RAINY DAY IN ASSAM 

The people who live in Chcr- 
rapunji, Assam, claim that it is 
the wettest spot in the world, and 
a recent deluge seems to justify 
this. In one day 37.54 inches of 
rain fell. This beats the previous 
highest record—36.4 inches on 
Midsummer Day in 1934. 


ently as a protection' against 
pirates and other invaders, and 
there it has been discovered by 
Syrian archaeologists. 

In its heyday, Semira was a 
great centre of trade and was used 
as a gateway to Asia Minor by 
the Egyptians in their battles 
against the Hittitc empire. 
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HAS PARLIAMENT TOO 
MECH WORK TO 00? 

"Question Time is becoming more and more crowded and 
the international and Commonwealth matters discussed 
are very urgent. Would it Iwip the government of our 
country if .separate Parliaments existed for England, Scot¬ 
land, and Wales to deal with their domestic problems, as ^ 
is the case already with Northern Ireland? Our Parlia¬ 
mentary Correspondent deals with the cptestiqn here. 


"NTiiARLY forty territories have to 
be looked after by the 
Colonial Secretary, and the move¬ 
ment towards self-government in 
many of them is growing. 

It is little , wonder, therefore, 
that M.P.s are asking more and 
more questions about the Colonics 
and are demanding more and 
more time for this purpose. 

There have been days when 
most or even the whole of Ques¬ 
tion Time has been taken up with 
Colonial questions only to Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd and his predeces¬ 
sor, Mr. Lyttelton, now Viscount 
Chandos. 

BOMBARDMENT 

What is to be done about it? 
The Prime Minister appears, two 
or three times a week, at Ques¬ 
tion Time, and, besides him, the 
Foreign Secretary, the Lord Privy 
Seal, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer are bombarded with 
queries. 

Then think of the interest in 
defence, involving not only the 
Defence Minister but his col¬ 
leagues of the four Departments 
over whom he now exercises 
supervision—Admiralty, War, Air, 
and Supply. 

Next comes the great curiosity 
about railways, roadways, and 
airways (Ministry of Transport 
and Civil Aviation), coal prices 
(Ministry of Fuel and Power), 
health, education and Scottish 
affairs, 

FOUR HOURS A WEEK 

Two other subjects arc also cer¬ 
tain of some weekly mention in 
the Commons—automation and 
atomic energy, both involving 
several Ministers. And as the 
total time allotted to questions 
works out at less than four hours 
a week, it will be seen how diffi¬ 
cult it is to give one Department 
more time than another. 

Some of the livelier spirits at 
Westminster have been wondering 
whether the work of government 
is not becoming much too compli¬ 
cated, and whether some of it 
should be transferred elsewhere. 

They wonder if it would not be 
better to create separate Parlia¬ 
ments for England, Wales, and 


Scotland, much on the lines of 
the one in Northern Ireland. Thus 
the Westminster Parliament would 
deal as a whole with, say, 
the financial problems of the 
separate countries after those 
countries themselves have laid 
down their separate policies. 

These advocates go even fur¬ 
ther. They believe such a system 
would enable the creation of a 


CN 

HANDWRITING TEST 

Names of Winners will be 
announced in next week’s 
issue (dated July 7). 

Please order your copy now 


real Commonwealth Parliament 
at Westminster, with representa¬ 
tives from self-governing countries. 

It should be made clear, of 
course, that such a change is only 
yet being talked about and has not 
reached the stage even of plan¬ 
ning. 

The difflcidties would be con¬ 
siderable. But it is pointed out 
that the domestic questions of 
Northern Ireland are rarely raised 
in the Commons because such 
matters are dealt with in that 
country's own Parliament. 

Here, for the moment, is per-, 
haps a good subject for argument, 
if for nothing else. But with 
Colonial and international affairs 
playing such a large part in our 
lives one might wonder whether 
the Government might not be 
in solving the domestic problems 
helped in some such way as this. 
The purely domestic problems of 
England, Scotland, and Wales cer¬ 
tainly take a lot of solving. 


FIRST CALL 

Named Henry Comber Brown 
by the Duchess of Kent on her 
recent visit to Pembrokeshire, 
Tenby’s new lifeboat has made its 
first errand of mercy. It was 
called to the St. Govan's lightship 
to take one of the crew off to 
Tenby hospital. 


Three Redheads of Great Promise 


Conliiiiicd from pngc 1 

was joking and wouldn’t write my 
name, but he kept on saying ‘Go 
on, 1 mean it! Here’s a pen!’ 

“So L took his pen and started 
to write. It went off bang!” 

Jane had the frustrating experi¬ 
ence of not being allowed to sec 
one of her earliest film appear¬ 
ances. She had a short scene in 
the Quatermass Experiment, which 
was released with an “X” certifi¬ 
cate and consequently banned to 
her. 


After one Technicolor film, 
Peter recalled, a critic wrote that 
it was a pity the boy had been 
made to wear such a shocking 
wig. 

“I wasn’t wearing a wig at all,” 
he declared indignantly. 

Peter and his sisters arc justly 
proud of the colour of their hair, 
and are looking forward to the 
day when they appear together in 
the same film. Perhaps it will be 
called The Children with the Red 
Hair. 


The Children's Newspaper, June 30, 1936 


News from Everywhere 


Old Master of 
modern limes 

With the death of Sir Frank 
Brangwyn we have lost a great 
artist and one who worked on the 

grand scale. 

For many years his was the 
name among British artists which 
was renowned abroad, especially 
for the great decorative pieces he 
painted for public buildings such 
as the Rockefeller Centre, New 
York and elsewhere in U.S.A., 
and in Canada, South Africa, and 
Mexico. Of such was his famous 
fresco “Commerce” on the walls 
of the Royal Exchange in the City 
of London, and the wonderful 
scries ,of murals in the Civic 
Centre at Swansea. 

WIDE TALENTS 
It is, loo, a rare thing for a 
British artist to have a permanent 
collection devoted to his works 
on the Continent. But Brangwyn 
has two, one in his native city of 
Bruges and the other fit Orange, in 
France. 

Though born in Belgium, 89 
years ago, he was of Welsh des¬ 
cent and spent most of his life in 
England. He was a man of wide 
talents, which ranged from archi¬ 
tecture to book illustration. Some 
200 of his etchings and litho¬ 
graphs are in Brighton Art 
Gallery. These he presented to 
the Corporation as a token of 
thanks for putting a room at his 
disposal when he was at work on 
some huge panels for New York’s 
Radio City. 

It • was typical of this modest 
man that he never forgot a kind¬ 
ness. 


NEW RECREATIONAL 
CENTRE 

A big hotel at Largs, on the 
Firth of Clyde, is being converted 
into a national recreation centre 
as a memorial to King George VI. 

Commanding a magnificent view 
of the islands of Great Cumbrac, 
Arran, and Bute, the new centre 
will provide first-class facilities for 
games and sport. The aim will be 
to encourage more people, from 
all over the country, to take part 
in physical rccreatiop. This will 
be done by giving training in 
leadership and also by improving 
personal performances. 

The centre, which is to be ready 
next summer, has been made 
possible by a grant from the King 
George VI Foundation under its 
national recreation centres scheme. 


BUSY DOCTOR 

Forty thousand patients, spread 
over an area larger than Britain, 
would seem to make a lot of work 
for one doctor, but it is the job 
which occupies Dr. Stevan George 
of the Bahamas. 

His patients live on hundreds of 
islands over 70,000 square miles of 
ocean, and tending to their needs 
means that he must bo constantly 
on the move, whether by aircraft 
or native sloop. 

He took up the practice at the 
invitation of a group of Bahamas 
business men, who equipped him 
with a travelling clinic and dis¬ 
pensary. 


The preserved fingerprints of a 
workman of 2000 years ago have 
been found on a clay brick by 
archaeologists near Susa, Italy. 

An angler in a dinghy off 
Okinawa, Japan, was towed 12 
miles out to sea by a fish he never 
saw. Finally he had to cut the 
line. 

Sixty-eight members of the 
Mackenzie Clan, now living in the 
Niagara Falls area of New York 
State, have chartered a special 
plane for a six-wcek visit to Scot¬ 
land. They are due on Friday. 

SIX BELLS FROSI FIVE 

The new church now nearing 
completion at Little Chart, Kent, 
has six bells made out of the five 
in the old church, destroyed by a 
flying bomb during the war. 

The Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Air¬ 
men’s Families Association Search¬ 
light Tattoo will be held at the 
White City from July 3 to 6, with 
a special matinee on July 7. 

In an effort to prevent our 
beaches becoming fouled with oil, 
the areas in which British regis¬ 
tered ships must not discharge oil 
have been widened to include the 
North Sea, English Channel, and 
the Atlantic 1000 miles to the west 
of Ireland. 

The lucky one 



Not many people arc allowed to 
drive the loconotivc on the model 
railway at Haywards Heath, 
Suoisex. But Ami Carter, on a 
visit with a model engineering 
cluh, was one of the lucky ones. 


Plans are being made for an 
open-cast coal mine covering 
1000 acres and reaching a depth 
of 700 feet on the border of Kin¬ 
ross and Fife. When the project 
is finished a lake will be ]eft in 
its place. 


Happy nurse 



Miss Florence Moses has come 
from Tanganyika to this cmintry 
to train as a nurse. She is study¬ 
ing nt the Mount Vernon Hospital 
at Northwood, Middlc.sc.x. 

A floodlight which can he used 
in conjunction with underwater 
T V at depths of 1000 feet has been ■ 
developed by Admiralty tech¬ 
nicians. 

Interference to television recep¬ 
tion in Blackpool was traced to 
the lift in the town hall. Sup¬ 
pressors are being fitted. i 

TV ON THE TRAIN 
New sleeping cars on Italian 
Railways are to have television 
sets. 

Britain’s exports for May were 
an all-time record for any month. 
Their total value was £283,800,000. 

POSTER ’VtTNNER 
Bridlington has won a trophy 
awarded at the conference of the 
Association of Health and 
Pleasure Resorts for the most 
attractive holiday poster of the 
year. It is a colour poster show¬ 
ing a sun-hat on a beach ball, 
together with a bucket and spade. 
There were 66 entries from 47 
resorts. 


¥OKfl SPOir TIHESE E>OGSt 




S TART dog spotting right aw’ay on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 
ricase hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 

Teacher’s Name 
Address. 



DS,CNI6 j 
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'• AMAZEVG MEETING 


A man from Australia got off 
the boat at Tilbury anti was wel¬ 
comed by an Englishman whom he 
had first met in Russia in 1918. 
The man from Australia is Mr. 
Charlc.s Zakhafotf, a taxi pro¬ 
prietor of Sydney; the Englishman 
is Mr. Frederick Felks of Stoke 
Newington, and this is the fas¬ 
cinating story of their first meeting. 

Mr. Felks was serving with the 
Royal Field Artillery in Tillis, 
Georgia, when Britain was helping 
the. White Russians. One night, a 
14-yc:ir-old lad in rags knocked on 
the window of the officers’ mess 
and gave signs that he was in 
urgent need of food. His parents 


had been killed and he had been 
homeless for six months. '■ 

The soldier befriended the boy, 
keeping him hidden until official 
permission vvas obtained to enable 
him to stay with his unit, and 
afterwards helping to get him to 
England and into Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. 

Five years later Charles Zak- 
haroff went to Australia, and from 
the time he reached the country 
he began to save a shilling a week 
towards an intended visit to Eng¬ 
land. Now this has been possible, 
and he has met once again the 
man - who befriended him long 
years ago. 


DAVY CROCKETT 
BEANO 

Members of the 36th Epping 
Forest South Boy Scouts arc going 
to enjoy themselves on Saturday 
evening. In a garden at Woodford 
Green, Essex, they arc presenting 
a Davy Crockett Beano. 

Tn addition to all the fun of the 
fair and dancing on the lawns, 
visitors will be able to sample Ten¬ 
nessee Tasties, Flapjacks, and 
other traditional American fare— 
not forgetting a huge hunter’s pic. 

Wo can be quite sure that a 
good time will be had by all. 


CHOOSING A CAREER 

At the end of the summer term 
many thousands of young people 
will be leaving school and taking 
their first job. To help them 
choose a good one, the Ministry of 
Labour have published a new 
Careers Guide (H.M. Stationery 
Ofllce, 3s. 6d.). 

More than 100 occupations and 
professions arc dealt with, ranging 
from advertising to oil prospect¬ 
ing. More detailed information is 
given in the Careers for Men and 
Women and Choice of Careers 
scries of booklets also published 
by the Stationery Office. 





Farmers in the making 

At Springdale Farm iu llnd,ston, Yorkshire, a white turkey 
is used hy Mr. Clifford Spencer to demonstrate special 
methods of rearing the birds. Ilis audience comes from 
the Y.M.C.A. farming cour.se at the Park Hill training 
centre at Egginton, Derbyshire. 


END OF A CHATEAU 

A handsome French chateau has 
been blown up because the owner 
could no longer afford its upkeep. 
It vvas the Chateau do la Badon- 
nicre at Marcay, near Poitiers. 

Faced with repairs which would 
have cost over ,£30,000, the owner 
tried to give it away. But all in 
vain, so he decided to have it 
destroyed; and the other day a 
crowd of'2000 watched a team, of 
dynamiters bring the building to 
the ground. • 

MAP OF THE CLOUDS 

Weather experts will soon havei 
an international Cloud Atlas to 
help them with their studies and' 
researches. This atlas is one of 
the most important undertakings 
of the World Meteorological 
Organisation Which came into j 
existence in 1951, ■ i 


THEY CUT WOOD 
WITH STONE 

When the first British settlers 
arrived in New Zealand, less than 
150 years ago, the Maoris had no 
metal axes or chisels. Their only 
means of cutting wood was with 
an adze fashioned from hard stone. 
Witii this primitive tool Maori 
craftsmen for centuries had made 
sea-going canoes and elaborate 
carvings for their huts. 

In recent years scientists have 
been puzzled to find adzes made of 
soft: stone, tools which would be of 
little use in cutting wood. 

Tbcir theory is that the Maoris 
held training classes for young 
toolmakers learning their craft. 
Using soft stone at first, they pro¬ 
gressed to hard stone, especially 
j greenstone from the valleys of the 
i Southern Alps. ■ 
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Tall ships will race to Lisbon 



The schooner Creole, one of the British entries, seen passing the liner United States off the Isle of Wight 


In an international sailing race 
on July 7 some twelve of the old 
tall ships, including fully rigged 
barques and other square rigged 
vessels, arc to start from Torbay, 
Devonshire, for Lisbon. Ten 
smaller ships will also take part. 

It will be the first race of its 
kind, and its aim is to bring 
together cadets from navies and 
merchant navies of the various 
seafaring nations in friendly com¬ 
petition. It will also provide the 
young crews with magnificent 


training in seamanship. It has been 
supported and encouraged by the 
Admiralty, and the Portuguese 
Ambassador is entering his own 
schooner, crewed by Portuguese 
cadets, and is commanding her 
himself. 

For a week before the race the 
crews will stay at Dartmouth, 
where it will be Carnival Week, 
and there will be sailing and pull¬ 
ing races at the inshore regatta. 

The race will take between five 
and eight days, and BBC tele¬ 


vision will be covering the start. A 
reception is planned by the Portu¬ 
guese Government at the finish, 
and President Lopes will present a 
bronze trophy to the winner. 

Britain has two entries in the 
larger class, for vessels over 100 
tons. They arc Moyana, training 
ship of the Southampton Univer¬ 
sity School of Navigation, and 
Creole, lent for the occasion. 

Eleven countries, including 
Turkey and the Argentine,- have 
entries for the race. 


FISHERMEN USE THIS DOG 


COSTUMES OF A 
GREAT ACTOR 

An exhibition of stage costumes 
has been opened at the London 
Museum in Kensington Palace, 
and it includes some of those worn 
by Sir Henry Irving, who made his 
first stage appearance just 100 
years ago at the Lyceum in Sun¬ 
derland. 

One of the costumes is that of 
Jingle, the Pickwickian character 
which was one of Irving’s earliest 
roles. Also on view is the last 
costume he ever wore, that of 
the Archbishop in Tennyson’s 
Bcckcl. He played the part of 
Bccket at Bradford in the evening 
of October 13, 1905, a few hours 
before his death. 

The collccliou at the London 
Museum is the property of the 
Stratford Memorial Theatre, and 
has been lent to the museum for 
an indefinite period. 


THE JOHN BISCQE’S 
LAST VOYAGE 

Tlic John Biseoc has returned 
from the Antarctic for the last 
time. Since 1947 she has supplied 
our bases in Graham Land, but 
tliey iiavc increased from four to 
ten, and the-890-ton ship is now no 
longer big enough for the job. 

, The new John Biscoe, with a dis¬ 
placement of 2250 tons, is expected 
to sail south in October. 

New Zealand will, subject to 
final agreement, buy the old vessel 
and rename it Endeavour, after 
Captain Cook’s ship. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 

A two-ton steel cradle ■ was 
knocked off the lorry taking it 
from Sheffield to Bury when pass¬ 
ing under a low bridge. The name 
of the lorry driver was Lowbridge. 


One of the most interesting 
entries at Blackpool’s 17th Cham¬ 
pionship Dog Show was the Cao 
d’Agua, the Portuguese water dog. 
This breed ha.s webbed feet and 
can dive and swim under water. 

Now confined to the southern 
shores of Portugal, the breed 
originally came from the Middle 
East. Jt passed along the north 
coast of Africa, crossing with the 
Moors to Portugal, and tlicncc 
through Spain into France and 
Germany. 


This type of dog is known to 
have been on at least half of the 
ships that sailed with tlic Armada' 
in 1588. On the breaking up of 
some of the ships off the west 
coast of Ireland, some, of the dogs 
swam ashore and were later used 
to breed the Irish water spaniel. 

The work of these dogs is 
unique. They arc taken on fisliing 
■vessels and retrieve fish tliat jump 
the nets or tackle that falls over¬ 
board. They also act as couriers 
from boat to boat. 



Not a care in the world 

Margit Dravuca as she appears with the Hungarian dancers 
at the Palace Theatre, London. 
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SPEED ON THE DUCK POND 


RADIO AND TV 


Where Donald Camplicll tests his models 


WTiio would associate a duck 
pond with an attempt on 
the world water speed record? 
Yet it was on the duck poiid 
to be televised this Wednesday 
evening that Donald Campbell 
carried out tests with small models 
of Bluebird II. The pond is 
behind the 16th-century Surrey 
cottage where Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Campbell will be At 
Home to BBC cameras. 

Viewers wilt see, between the 
cottage and stables, a garage and 
workshop in which Bluebird 11 is 
being-prepared fqr a new attempt 
on its own record. . 

Inside the cottage viewers will 
also sec many trophies won by 
Donald Campbell and his famous 
father, Sir Malcolm. 





Donald CanipLell 


The Children’s Newspaper, June 30, J9S6 
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Silencing ihe Sapphires 

At Iliicclccote airfield, near Gloucester, a special silencer 
has been built at a cost of £25,000 so that the noise of test¬ 
ing will not disturb people nearby. Evcii when the twin 
Sapphires in the Gloster Javelin are running at full powei', 
conversation can be easily carried on outside the walls. 


file langliScrinakers 

all, 1 Suppose, have our 
favourite comedians. Sonic 
prefer Arthur Askey to, Jimmy 
Edwards, or vice versa. Many who 
would walk a.mile to hear Ted 
Ray, would • run a mile to mi.ss 
sbrne of the others;. . . 

Luckily, radio comics arc as 
varied tis the audiences they serve 
—a. thought that, has prompted 
Gale Pcdrick,. BBC Script 
Editor-in-Chief, to devise a'new 
. Home Service!, series called The 
I.atighicrmakci's. He tells me he 
hopes to analyse the diflcrent 
styles of great music hall and 
radio comedians'to see what par¬ 
ticular recipe each one uses to 
make us laugh. The opening date 
is July 13. 

[?«h Hope .series 
p''oR Bob Hope fans this Thurs¬ 
day is a night not to bo missed 
in the BBC Light Programme. 
Listeners are to hear the first of 
a weekly scries of Hope shows 
ariginally recorded in Hollywood 
and already heard over the Ameri¬ 
can radio networks. Recently 



Bob Hope 

: Pal Hillyard, B B C Variety Chief, 
■ cabled an invitation to Bob Hope 
■ to come over to. England and 
: introduce the series.; 

- “We are old friends,” Mr. Hill- 
yard told me. “I expected Bob 
would agree and he did.” 

, .'So listen for some extra 
; sequences specially recorded, by 
Bob Hope for British audiences. 


FtTlTU of tllC flllUl’C 

'J'liE all-cicctric Farm of the 
Future at the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural. Show, Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, is 
to be featured next week (July 2) 
both in Children’s Hotir and 
BBC Children’s TV. The yard 
of the farm will bo used as a TV 
a'rcna. Farmer Alan Jackson 
from Northumberland will be 
making his TV debut as guide to 
the exhibits. . 

Luuiilliimc chorus 

J wi.Sii the BBC had chosen a 
more suitable time than 
1.40 p.m. for the wonderful 
animal and bird recordings which 
Ludwig Koch is oflering every 
Tuesday in the Home Service. If 
you can eat your lunch and listen 
at the same time to Cats .on the 
Tiles next Tuesday (July 3), you 
will hear everything from the 
purring of a fireside tabby to the 
roar of lions in the jungle. 

Amphibians as Musicians a 
week later is a pond symphony of 
frogs and toads with a crocodile 
as guest artist. 

Finally, Songbird Primadonnas, 
on July 17, contains a dawn 
chorus of British songsters and a 
remarkable thrcc-minutc record 
of a lark ascending and descend¬ 
ing. 

When I talked I'ccently to 
Ludw'ig Koch, he told me he uses 
both tape and disc for his record¬ 
ings, depending on circumstances. 

SAVED BY HIS HAT ' 

A . young African engineering 
student was riding to work on the 
carrier of a fi'iend’s bicycle when 
the two lads disturbed a buffalo 
lying behind a bush close to the 
track. 

The great animal gave chase at 
once. The cyclist pedalled as hard 
as he could, but he was no match 
for a charging buffalo. Then as it 
came within reach with its head 
down, the passenger leant over 
and coolly hung his hat over its 
eyes. The astonished buffalo, sud¬ 
denly plunged into darkness, 
skidded to a standstill. ' And this 
just allowed the youths to escape. 

The owner of the hat wisely 
waited several hours, before going 
back, for it—or what '\vas'left .of ^ 
it. 


Animal comperes 

People often introduce animals 
in TV, but have you met 
TV’s first animal comperes? They 
are appearing in the Children’s 
Programmes cveiy Friday in 
Associated-Rediffusion’s Friday 

Fare. Each week an important 
guest is introduced by one of the 
animals from the. private Zoo in 
the Isle of Wight. Comperes so far 
have included a penguin and a 
lion cub. 

His secret 

Qssie Noble, the Clown Prince 
in BBC Children’s T V on 
Thursday, has also become a great 
favourite with his miming acts in 
the programmes for deaf children. 
I cair tell you the secret of his 
success. His father and mother 
were deaf mutes, and this has 
given him an exceptional under¬ 
standing of the deaf. 

Wise <|uiicks from 
DonakI 

JJow tempting it will be to stay 
up late—9.15 p.m.—this Wed¬ 
nesday evening to hear Walt Dis¬ 
ney in the BBC Home Service 
chatting with Donald Duck about 



The oiic and only Donald Duck 


The Orphan’s Benefit, the film in 
which Donald first quacked his 
way to fame 22 years ago. This is 
an item in Leslie Baily’s Scrap¬ 
book for 1934. 

Other events of that year to be 
recalled will include the alleged 
appearance of the Loch Ness 
monster, the launching of the 
Queen Mary and the start of 
Hitler’s rise to power. 

Ernest Thomson 

EACH BRINGS HIS 
OWN LIGHT 

In a small German village on the 
River Elbe, a visitor saw all the 
people hurrying to church with 
small brass lamps. She was told 
that the church was built in the 
16th century by a Duke who pro¬ 
vided no lamps inside, but instead, 
gave each villager a small brass 
lamp to bring to services. 

Ever since the church has 
loaned these lamps each year to 
the members of the ^congregation, 
and wheri they' attend i a service 
each one lights his own lamp and ; 
places it in; a small bracket by his 
seat. , . V v ;■ .. v. 

The. good Duke wanted to.- 
cinphasisc that every lamp makes 
the church., a little brighter, and 
everyone’s lamp is needed. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 

Cabot finds 

JUNE 24, 1497. ABOARD 

THE M.\TTHEW—This ship, 
which left Bristol in the Spring, is 
today anchored off the shores of 
the uncharted western continent. 

The expedition of , two ships, 
commanded by the famous naviga¬ 
tor John Cabot and his son 
Sebastian, sailed by a northern 
route across the Atlantic to these 
shores. 

A year ago they petitioned King 
Henry of England to grant them 
permission to sail in search of new 
lands for England, and the “new 
found lands ’’ discovered today will 
be claimed by the English crown. 

The recent discoveries in the 


■ INTO SPACE 

Will Man ever reach the Moon? 
Many people arc confident that he 
wilt, and certainly there is no doubt 
in the mind of Mr.-Eric Burgess, 
past-chairman of the British Inter¬ 
planetary; Society.. . 

In-his Introduction to Rockets 
and; . Spaccllight :. (Hodder and 
Stoughton,■: 12sj .6d.), the technical 
difficulties ,.of space-travel (com¬ 
pletely overcome .so far only in 
science fiction) are explained in a 
way that everyone can understand. 


new lands \ 

“new world” by , Christopher 
Columbus liavc heightened en- 
thusiafiu in England for explora¬ 
tion, and King Henry, anxious to 
develop his country’s trade, was 
enthusiastic about the expedition. 

John Cabot’s hope had been, to 
.find a new norlliern route to India, 
and to find an island that would 
serve as a half-way house on this 
route round the world. 

The, brilliant navigator, who Nvas 
born in Genoa, is to prepare maps 
of this new English territory. 

• (.The map'he made irn.s lost, bill 
the land he had discovered .mis 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland.) 


QUIET CROSSING 

Two. thrCe-yeai-old Bactrian 
camels have reached the, Edin¬ 
burgh Zoo from the,Dicren Park 
Zoo in Rotterdam, 

Before leaving Holland, they 
were given:-enough food for three 
days, and then put aboard a Dutch 
vessel bound for Leith Docks, the 
port of Edinburgh. 

, But they did not seem worried 
by the rough seas on the two-day 
trip,' and .were content to lie in 
their crates. 


Royal bride for Scotland 

JUNE 27, 1503. RICHMOND 


PALACE—Accompanied by her 
father. King Henry 'VII of Eng¬ 
land, the 13-year-oId golden-haired 
Princess Margaret, his eldest 
daughter, left Richmond, in Surrey, 
on her journey to Edinburgh, 
where she is to marry King James 
IV of Scotland. 

Her father is to ride with her as 
far as Collywcston, in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, and she is to be escorted 
for the rest of the way by a suite 
headed by the Earl of Surrey. 

A large gathering of people saw 
her departure from the Palace 
today and cheered the Princess. 
The projected marriage is being 
welcomed with delight throughout 
England and Scotland, for it 
unites the two royal houses, and 
will, it is hoped, end the constant 
rivalry between the two nations. 

When the future marriage was 
proclaimed at Paul's Cross in Lon- | 


don the news was greeted with 
popular rejoicing throughout the 
city. 

Eight years ago, when the Prin¬ 
cess was only five. King, Henry 
commissioned the Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham and others to negotiate the 
marriage and thus persuade the 
Scottish King , from supporting 
Perkin Warbeck’s claim to the 
throne of England. 

The marriage treaty was at last 
agreed on in January of this year, 
and the King of Scotland has 
granted his future Queen the 
dower lands of Stirling and Lin¬ 
lithgow and a substantial yearly 
income. Her father has besto-wed 
On her a small fortune in gold 
coin. 

The Princess was brought up 
with her brother. Prince Arthur, at 
Farnham, in Surrey. She has 
learned to write, and can play the 
lute and the clavichord. 
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ON THE: CENTRE COURT AT WIMBLEDON 








Lewis llond, favourite for tlic ^ title 


For all lawn tennis players there is magic in the name of : 
Wimbledon just now; for there, on the wonderful grass courts 
of the All England Club, the, best players of 30 nations are 
striving for the most coveted honours of the game. 

one of the seeded players is '^o prediet the .winner of the 
capable of winning the Men’s Ladies’ Singles title is no less 

Singles 


most of 
other at 


dilTieult. 
nolly, the 


The Litclios* Singles trophy 


championship; 
them have beaten eaeh 
some time and a tem- 
poiary loss of form 
would almost certainly 
spell defeat in the later 
stages.' Nevertheless, 
the choice of most 
people this year is 
Lewis Hoad. Already 
holder of the French 
and Australian titles, 
he can produce unbeat¬ 
able tennis at the right time. 

But Hoad’s tremendous power, 
so casual and effortless, can -be 
overcome by perfect and consis¬ 
tent icturns. Pci'haps the man 
most likely to beat him at 
Wimbledon is his fellow Aus¬ 
tralian, Ken Roscwall, whose 
strength lies in uncanny anticipa¬ 
tion, ficetness of foot, and a 
brilliant backhand drive. 

A greater contrast between two 
players can hardly be imagined, 
yet both of them, still only 21. 
can join the ranks of the greatest 
players. 

Shoidd cither of these two fail, 
the laurel wreath of victory may 
go to one of two former cham¬ 
pions, Budge Patty or 
Jaroslav Drobny. Burly 
.Sven Davidson from 
Sweden, and Chile’s 
Luis Ayala have also 
to be reckoned with. 

Perhaps the most we 
can expect from our 
leading British players 
is_ to sec them fighting 
for a place in the 
quarter-finals. Roger 
Becker. Billy Knight, 
and Mike Davies have T''' Singles irophy 


Roger Becker, Britain’s Icatliiig player 


all shown fighting qualities that go 
to make a champion; and a fit 
Bobby Wilson has the strokes to 
bring out the best in anyone. They 
are young as yet, and their day 
will certainly come. 


With Maureen Con- 
popular “Little Mo”, 
retired, and Doris Hart 
now a professional, 
America’s long run of. 
^ success may end. But 
it is to America that 
most people will .still 
look for the winner. 
Reigning champion 
Louise Brough, 
although a little slower, 
is an experienced cam-. 
paigner, as well as a wonderful 
player. Last year she had a tre¬ 
mendous struggle in the final with 
the ambidextrous Beverley Fleitz, 
and Mrs. Fleitz may now turn the 
tables. 

Another American with a great 
chance is Shirley Fry, who after 
a long rest is playing as well as 
ever, if not better. And the attack¬ 
ing tennis of Althea Gibson of 
New York, first coloured girl ever 
to win a national title, will keep 
her well to the fore. 

From Britain’s point of view the 
outlook in the ladies’ events is 
quite rosy. The position for many 
years has been; America first, 
Britain second, and the rest (with 
one or two exceptions) 
nowhere. Now. our 
young players arc over- 
haiding their American 
cousins. Last year 
Angela Mortimer and 
Anne Shilcock beat 
Shirley Bloomer and 
Pal Ward in an all- 
Britisli filial, and these 
four, with Angela Bux¬ 
ton. arc quite likely to 
be concerned in a fight 
for semi-final positions, 

Angela Mortimer has shown 
that she can play tennis of the 
highest order. If she can produce 
it during this fortnight we might 
well be cheering the first British 
victory in this event for 19 years. 


Louise Brough, the reigning champion 


Angela Mortimer carries Britain’s hopes 


Bobby Wilson and left-handed Billy Knight. Their day will certainly come 


Angela Bii.vtoii and Shirley Bloomer can rise to the top 
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DRAKE’S BAY 

-American organisation, 

the Drake Navigators’ 
Guild, announces that it has 
now been able to decide 
exactly where Sir Francis 
Drake landed on the Cali¬ 
fornian coast during his im¬ 
mortal voyage round the 
world. They have pin-pointed 
the actual cove in the inlet 
known as Drake’s Bay, north 
of San Francisco. 

For sheer keenness about 
any new detail of the history 
which we both share, no 
one can beat our American 
cousins. And no doubt there 
is something about this man, 
“of small size with a reddish 
beard ’’, which particularly 
appeals to them. He was the 
first sea captain ever to make 
the complete round-the-world 
voyage in person and America 
is, above all, the place for 
“ first-ever ” achievements. 

Now that speed records of 
all kinds are broken almost as 
.soon as they arc made and 
the last unexplored parts of 
our earth are yielding up their 
secrets, it is welt to remember 
that the achievement of this 
great little Englishman was, in 
its day, no less wonderful. 

The Drake Navigation 
Guild has spent five years’ 
research in establishing, from 
records left by Sir Francis 
himself, just where he made 
his historic landing. 

Exploits such as his help 
everybody in the end, and it 
is all the more happy that we 
can share this bright flash¬ 
back to a romantic moment 
with our Californian friends 
half way round the world. 


YEARS OF THANKS 

jpOR 20 years a postman in 
Sydney sent his entire savings 
to the Queensland Ambulance 
Board in gratitude for treatment. 

Cheques arrived each month. 
They were simply signed 
“Lanark” but his gifts totalled 
more than £4000. 

“Lanark” died recently and it 
was then revealed by the Public 
Trustee that the unknown Good 
Samaritan had been Alexander 
Smith, born in Lanark, Scotland, 
in 1892. ■ 

To repay his debt of grati¬ 
tude he spent years of penny- 
pinching and hardship. 

Think on T5ic.se ThiiMs 

O 

''PiiF. Book of Numbers tells of 
-*■ two men, Eldad and Medad, 
who were visited by the Spirit 
of God and became prophets. 
Joshua, jealous for his master’s 
reputation, suggested to Moses 
that he sho.uld tell them to stop. 
Moses gave a superb reply; 
“Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets, and that 
the Lord would put His Spirit 
upon them.” 

All God’s people are now to 
be prophets. They must be 
ready to speak boldly and stand 
firm for principles at home, at 
school, at work. 

Of course it is dilTicult, but 
God will give the power. 

O. R. C. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Chihlrcn's Newspaper, 
July 3, 1926 

A PLYING machine which has 
just passed its first trial may 
alter the whole appearance of 
the aeroplane. 

In a small shed in the garden 
of his house in Surrey Captain 
G. R. T. Hill built the first 
edition of his Pterodactyl, as it is 
called, because of its resem¬ 
blance to those prehistoric flying 
lizards. 

Captain Hill’s plane is without 
a tail and it has a short body 
with the engine in front and a 
space for pilot and passenger. 
Attached to this body is a single 
wing, swept back to the tips. 


iii 


Picture on the stamps 

Tt has been proposed that our 
-*■ ordinary postage stamps 
should have pictures of fine 
scenery or buildings as well as 
the Queen’s head. Suggested 
designs for Id., Id., and I jd. 
denominations show the Queen’s 
portrait above views of Cowes, 
Salisbury, and Stratford. 

Many foreign countries have 
such stamps and some from our 
own colonies prove how elTcc- 
tive this kind of design can be. 

Postage stamps make good 
messengers and there seems no 
reason why we should not use 
them to show the world some¬ 
thing of our land. 


Mayorc.ss on the .sauds 



Tills very keen avclicr often seen 
on the sands is the Mayoress of 
Weston - super - Marc, Somerset, 
Miss Ruth Ilolcoiiihe. 



THEY SAY . . . 

Tj'vEN as the lotus grows out 
of dirt and mud, so a great 
future may await those nations 
which are now suppressed. 

Vice-President of India 

T^ucleau energy may indeed be 
the heir apparent, but coal 
will probably be king for 
another generation. 

The booklet. Fuel for the Future 

An Act of Parliament and fines 
on the spot if necessary . . . 
arc the only ways to deal with 
lilter-biigs. 

Manager of the Stoke-on- 
Trent Cleansing, Salvage 
and Transport Department 

A^iiatever profession you 
* * follow take more and more 
interest in the form of govern¬ 
ment of ymir country, local and 
national. 

Mr, Clement Davies, M.P. 


GREATEST TREASURES 
T3ooks are yours. 

Within whose silent 
chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age; 

more precious far 
'[’ban that accumulated store of 
gold 

.And orient gems which, for a 
day of need. 

The sultan hides deep in 
ancestral tombs. 

These hoards of truth you can 
unlock at will. iVordsworth 


QUIZ CORNER 

I 1. In which game is a 
I shuttlecock used? 

I 2. Who is the Patron Saint 
I of Ireland, where was 

I he born, and on which 

t day do we celebrate 

I him? 

3, What docs the expression 
“tell that to the 
I Marines ” mean? 

j 4. Which is the largest of 
i the flat fishes? 

j 5. What is the name of the 
t village in Dumfrics- 

1 shire, Scotland, where 

I many runaway mar- 

t riages have taken place 

j over an anvil? 

I 6. Little Women, Good 
j Wives, Jo’s Boys, and 

J Little Men, were all 

I written by one author, 

f Who was she? 

f Answers on page 12 

-h;*++^******^s■^*****^r*f^^*^^■^r**^-^ 

OtU and Abont 

A^iiu.e the cornfields ai'e 
ripening, sometimes with 
bright splashes of poppy-red 
among the stalks, the first hay. 
harvest is all over where the 
farmer can count on at least tw'o 
crops before autumn. 

The scent of the new cut grass 
has been like a pleasant assur¬ 
ance of summer once more. 

It has a rival, though, and that 
is our lovely wild honeysuckle. 
Not of interest to the farmer, 
and indeed often destroyed 
where hedges are too severely 
cut and tidied, its perfumed 
clusters of pale gold or pink and 
white catch our attention in the 
daylight and that of many moths 
in the night. 

Not only in the hedgerows, 
but in many odd corners, and 
among the furze and bramble of 
the heath, the honeysuckle 
flourishes. C. D. D. 
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Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

July 1 

Leslie Caron (1931). French 
actress and ballet dancer of stage 
and screen. This little person, 
with a waif- 


ffjh ts 

f, .f 


like charm, 
specially cap¬ 
tivated the 
public in 
Gene Kelly’s 
picture. An 
American in 
Paris. She 
has also ap¬ 
peared in 


OUR HOMELAND 


Stiowdoii and LIyii Padarii 
in lovely North Wales 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Josh Billings wrote: Every 
one who does the best he can is 
a hero. 


London’s West End theatre. 

July 2 

Lewis Douglas (1894). Diplo¬ 
mat and business man. Ameri¬ 
can ambassador in London from 
1947-1950. While fishing he 
injured one eye badly but he 
wears an eye-shield with such an 
air that an American shirt firm 
uses models wearing black 
patches to underline their 
smartness. 

July 3 

John Singleton Copley (1737- 
1815). Portrait painter. Born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, of 
English parents, he settled in 
London and became famous for 
fine portraits and historical 
scenes. One of his paintings is 
in the National Gallery. His son 
was three times Lord Chancellor. 

July 4 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804- 
1864). American novelist. 
Tanglewood Talcs have been 
loved by generations of children, 
both American and British. For 
five years he was American 
consul in Liverpool. 

July 5 

Sarah Siddons (1755-1831). 
Actress, daughter of Roger 
Kemble and member of his 
famous 
theatrical 
c o m p a n y. 
Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 
painted her 
as the Tragic 
Muse and for 
30 years she 
was the great 
tragedienne 
of the English stage. 

July 6 

Paul Jones (1747-1792). Sailor 
adventurer. He served under 
many different flags — British, 
American, and Russian. His 
name is commemorated in the 
name of the Paul Jones dance in 
which everyone changes partners 
—as he did. 

July 7 

Joseph Jacquard (1752-1834). 
French inventor. A weaver by 
trade he failed in business and 
went to work in a factory where 
;he invented a loom which was 
to revolutionise the cloth indus¬ 
try. His name is still used for a 
type of machine on which pat¬ 
terns can be woven. 
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In the Country with THE HUT MAN 

MBEEWATM FEAT AT 
PMliOSE GLABE 


7 

NEW FILMS 

FROM PACIFIC PARADISE 
TO BELFAST SHIPYARD 



In lliis scene Griinblc appears willi Iiis wife aiitl Ihc native iiiaf’istratc 


burn enters Primrose Glade 

at Larch Corner. Here it 
leaves the open meadow to ripple 
through a shady tunnel of inter¬ 
twining hazels, where violets and 
primroses spread their paler greens 
in little rosettes on the mossy 
banks and honeysuckle twines 
between grey boulders. Even on 
the hottest summer day it is cool 
in this leafy tunnel. 

Right in the middle of this 
secluded stretch of burn a small, 
pebbly promontory has formed a 
shallov,' pool, and it was here, “in 
(he leafy month of June,” that I 
watched a dipper demonstrate his 
hunting versatility. 

STREAM-LOVER 

' If it is possible really to favour 
one bird above all others, 1 think 
my vote would go to the dipper or 
water ousel, the little thrush-sized 
stream-lover in black plumage 
with snow-white breast. His fond¬ 
ness for streams is certainly one of 
his endearing qualities to me, 
especially as they must be such 
streams as I love, clear and spark¬ 
ling, with pebbly pools and chat¬ 
tering falls — companionable 
streams. Dipper is a most accom¬ 
plished bird, singing brilliantly all 
round the year, dancing his special 
dance to the stream's accompani¬ 
ment, walking or hopping as the 
mood takes him, and flying, as 
Mary Webb has told us, 

. . . irhh xi/c/i a flight 

As w'changcls might envy. 

Rut it is in his hunting methods 
that the dipper shows his greatest 
versatility. Watching from my 
little promontory in Primrose 
Glade, I have seen him wade''his 
pool like a heron; swim on the sur¬ 
face like a duck, swim underwater 
like a cormorant, dive kingfisher 
fashion from a branch, hover like 
a kestrel, and swoop from the air 
like a ggiinct. 

I have watched these methods 
Dcing employed over and over 
again, but his own personal hunt¬ 
ing accomplishment, practised by 
no other bird, he has shown me in 
detail only once. It happened in 
Primrose Glade. 


STAMP ATOM 


I had entered the glade to escape 
the heat, and was resting in the 
cool green filtered sunlight listen¬ 
ing to the chuckling water, when 
from upstream I heard Dipper’s 
bright cascade of song. Next 
moment he entered the leafy tunnel 
like a black-and-white bullet, 
lighted oh his favourite pool-side 
stone, and danced the bobbing jig 
of his clan—the camouflage dance 
which merges his white breast with 
the leaping spray and bubbles of 
the stream. 

Then running down the sloping 
side of his stone he waded into the 
shallows, and I thought he was 
going to do his heron-wading act; 
but tlie water rose to the top of his 
legs, and I changed my mind and 
decided he was going surface 
swimming. I was wrong, however; 



ho kept on walking . . . and the 
water rose till it covered his breast, 
covered h'is back, covered his 
head! 

No sooner had he entirely sub¬ 
merged than I rose and moved up¬ 
stream to a spot from which 1 
could sec the bottom of the pool; 
and there was Dipper, walking 
calmly underwater, picking up an 
aquatic insect larva here and there 
fronrtho pool bed! Right across 
the pebbles he perambulated, 
.emerging bit by bit at the far 
shore, first his head, then his back 
and breast, till he was executing 
his bobbing dance in the sunshine 
once more. 

How is he able to walk under-, 
water in this way? Why does he 
not bob to the surface like a cork? 
These questions puzzled ornitho¬ 
logists for many years, but now we 
know that he clings to the pool- 
bed pebbles as he walks. They are 
to Dipper What heavly-vreighted 
boots are to the deep-sea diver. 


entertaining film has been 
made from a book by Sir 
Arthur Grimblc about his youth¬ 
ful experiences in islands of the 
South Seas. The book was called 
A Pattern of Islands; the film is 
called Pacific Destiny. 

Young Arthur Grimblc went out 
to the Pacific before the First 
World War as what was called a 
cadet in the Colonial Service. Nov/ 
a cadet holds a very unimportant 
position; another character in the 
film tells him: “A cadet washc.s 
bottles for those who arc them¬ 
selves only bottle-washers.” 

This is simply the story of the 
experiences and amusing misad¬ 
ventures of a young man who, iry 
as he will, at first finds that nothing 
will go right for him. For one 
thing, the Resident Commissioner 
on the island he goes to is not at 
all pleased to see him. This amus¬ 
ingly ill-tempered man (a very 
funny performance by Michael 
Hordern) had been hoping for 
someone older, not a cadet who 
will have to be shown the ropes. 

BRINGING THE IIOt'SE DOWN 

Soon after he arrives Grimblc 
tries to give the local inhabitants 
something they have wanted for a 
long time—a water lank. But he 
is rather too enthusiastic in using 
dynamite to blast a place for it, 
and only succeeds in annoying the 
Resident Commissioner still more 
by nearly blowing his house down. 

The film is in colour and 
Cinemascope, and nearly all of it 
was made in one of the islands of 
Western Samoa. This was not the 
actual setting of Sir 
Arthur G r i m b 1 c's 
experiences, but for 
the purposes of a 
film one Western 
P.acific island is very 
much like another, 
with the same sort of 
scenery and friendly, 
childlike people. The 
Samoans we see—■ 
and particularly the 
swarms of lively 
children, who keep 
the screen active all 
the time—make us 
realise how easy he 
found it to become 
fond of them. 


Denholm Elliott as Grimblc, 
and Susan Stephen as his young 
wife whose confidence always en¬ 
couraged him, arc excellent, and 
among the other good perform¬ 
ances is that of Inia Te Wiata as a 
kindly native m.agistratc who helps 
Grimble through some of bis worst 
troubles. 

A particularly amusing scene is 
where the magistrate introduces 
Grimblc to the islanders and he 
addresses them in their own lan¬ 
guage. 

Most of the film is amusing, but 
there are cxciling scenes, loo. One 
is when Grimblc acts as a live 
“bait” to attract a man-eating 
shark close to shore so that it can 
be killed. Another is the scene in 


which a villainous sorcerer from 
another island is discomfited after 
rousing his own islanders to come 
and make war. Altogether it is a 
very enjoyable story, full of colour 
and interest. 

TiiE central character of another 
new film is a twelve-year-old 
girl, and the title of it is her name 
—Jacqueline. The scene of this 

one is Belfast, where the girl's 
father (played by John Gregson) is 
a worker in the shipyards. 

We see .the father at work high 
up on scaffoldings, and we under¬ 
stand very well why he sometimes 
gets terrifying attacks of giddiness. 
He would really much prefer to 
work on a farm, and because he is 
not happy in his job he is led into 
drinking too much. 

I-Iis little daughter Jacqueline 
(Jacqueline Ryan) hero-worships 
him, and always rushes to his 
defence when people speak against 
him. At last, because of his drink¬ 
ing, he is dismissed; but Jacqueline 
goes by herself to sec his boss and 
pleads on his behalf. 

The stern boss (Liam Redmond) 
is so charmed by the little girl that 
he does as she asks, and gets her 
father a job on a farm. All ends 
happily as the boss drives Jac¬ 
queline, her father, her mother, 
and her little brother off in his car. 
How important a loving daughtci 
can be! 



Jacqueline with two friendly ponies' 



FROM JAPAN 
COMES THIS 
PICTURE OF 
THE HANDSOME 
AKITA. 

AN ANCIENT 
HUNTING DOG, 


ON A DUTCH STAMP 
WE FIND THE 
LOVABLE MONGREL 
WHO SEEMS TO say: 
"CGME ON. LITTLE 
GIRL. PLEASE 
PLAY WITH ME." 


MANS BEST 
FRIEND- 

HAS APPEARED 
ON SEVERAL 
STAMPS. AND AS 
THESE EXAMPLES 
SHOW, rHEYMAKE 
AN ATTRACTIVE 
COLLECTION. 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST 
IS THIS NEWFOUNDLAND 
STAMP OF 1880, 
DEPICTING THAT 
country's FAMOUS 
DOG,A RELATIVE OF 
THE ST BERNARD. 


THIS IS ONE OF A VERY 
BEAUTIFUL SET FROM 
HUNGARY, PICTURING 
DOGS OF VARIOUS BREEDS. 


A ST PIERRE AND 
MIQUELON STAMP 
SHOWING A TEAM OF 
HUSKIES, THE HARDY 
DOGS WHICH PLAVABIG 
PART IN POLAR EXPLORATION. 
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Sportins Flashbacks 

WIMBLEDON -mib'S MO^T 

CSLESRATEb TENNIS MSETm-PUCE - 
QW£S ITS START To A FEW CROSlueT 
PLAYERS WHO fORMEO THE ALL'EMfiLANC> ALLUS../ 

.JNIM CNEMENBEg l/taS AUTmiSEb 
TO SPSNb 'NOT MONE TNWiS M SEEKm 

A smmE imNt. n took Mm a mi? 

To Fm Fom? ACMES at rnsLEm Anh 
■ THE OmiNAL PENT WAS iSO A P¥A/?. 




The OLt> MINUTE'BOOHS 
COMTAIN NOTES OF SOME 
CUKIOUS RESOLUTIONS... 
FOM mTAUCE : 

"MR WALSH PffiSEHTEO HiS 
PONY ROLLER ONCONOmOH 
THAT HIS OAUSHTER BE' 
MAOEA ' 
LtFE'MEMBER 
OFTHEaua." 


'^ENTLEMEMARE 
RESUESTEb Not 
TOPLAV'INTHEIR 
SHIRT-SLEEVES 
WHEN LAtOIES , 
ARE PRESENT." 


Dn 1875 A Journalist-member named 

PROPOSED 

THAT PART OF THE (SROUNb SHOULD BE fiWEN OVER 

To lawmtennls. only /Jzs was spent on 
Equipment, but Jones converted a shed 
Into a dressing-room At ms 
OWN EXPENSE — Stipulating 
That He SHOULD Be PAID ALL 

\ Bath fees for a year ..■ _ 

\M WAS TMEMomrm/mNSEF THEdLlTTEMm SPORTS FESTIVAL WE WNOW ToW. 


THE FAITHFUL MONKS OF KALUMBURU 


°«OUMTV DAY ON 
NOKFOIK ISLAND 

The people of Norfolk Island 
have been celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the landing of the 
mutineers of the Bounty, who were , 
moved there from Pitcairn wlicn it 
became too small for their grow¬ 
ing community. 

Norfolk Island, some 930 miles 
east of Sydney, now has a popula¬ 
tion of nearly a thousand, mostly 
descended from the original settlers 
from Pitcairn. Five miles long and 
three wide, Norfolk Island climbs 
sharply out of the sea in steep, 
rocky cliffs, and in the centre is 
Mount Pitt, 1000 feet high. The 
slopes, dotted with settlers’ houses, 
are a pattern of cultivated plots, 
interspersed with chimps of beauti¬ 
ful pine. The island’s little farms 
produce practically all the crops 
that can be grown in both tropic 
and temperate zones. Bean seeds 
are the chief export. 

PROUD HERITAGE 

The Norfolk islanders arc proud 
of tlieir British heritage, and the 
importance they attach to their 
centenary fully shows the value 
they attach to the privileges 
granted wlicn the settlers first 
arrived here. 

Even la this day the islanders 
still talk of-the rights given them 
by Queen Victoria and stand up 
for them keenly.' 

The island’s, business is looked 
after by the Australian Depart¬ 
ment of External Affairs. However, 
the islanders elect an Advisory 
Council of their own which meets 
regularly and keeps a jealous eye 
on their rights. 


PRINCESS MARGARET TO 
TOUR EAST AFRICA 

Arrangements are being made 
for Princess Margaret to tour East 
Africa this autumn. It is expected 
th'dt she will fly to Mombasa and 
then journey in the Royal Yacht 
to Zanzibar and Mauritius. After¬ 
wards she would return to Mom¬ 
basa to tour Kenya and Tangan¬ 
yika.. 


Few mission stations have had a 
harder fight for existence than the 
one at Kalumbiiru in the wilds of 
Australia’s north-west. Benedictine 
monks toil here with picks and 
shovels to show the Aborigines 
how to clear the bush and grow 
crops, for they knew nothing of 
agriculture before the coming of 
the white man. The monks’ idea 
has always been first to improve 
the people's standard of living, 
and then to tcacli them Chris¬ 
tianity. 

~GR^T HOUSeYo^ 

THE NATION 

Anotlicr of the stately homes of 
England lias been given to the 
National Trust. It is Ickworth 
Park, one of Suffolk’s greatest 
houses, and it has been handed to 
the Trust by Tlicodora Lady 
Bristol, together with its many 
treasures and nearly 1000 acres of 
parkland. 

The mansion, tiucc miles south¬ 
west of Bury St. Edmunds, lias a 
huge central dome 100 feet high 
and two wings, is nearly 700 feet 
long and dates from 1792. Inside, 
two friezes by .lolin Elaxman tell 
the story of tlic Iliad and the 
Odyssey. 


The Kahimbuni Mission had an 
unpromising beginning in 1908. To 
reach this remote spot, near the 
mouth of the Drysdalc River, the 
first monks had to sail through^ 
treacherous seas and a maze of 
reefs and islands. And there they 
found themselves most unwelcome. 
For years they were frequently 
attacked, sometimes fatally. 

Life was certainly hard for these 
Christian pioneers. Only one 
lugger a year called at their out¬ 
post with provisions, and they had 
to grow much of their own food. 
But they persevered in their mis¬ 
sion, and gradually won the con¬ 
fidence of their primitive and sus¬ 
picious neighbours. ■. 

A unique opportunity to make 
friends with more of them 
occurred in the early 1930s. Two 
German airmen on a flight from 
Europe to Australia crashed in the 
bush in this region and were posted 
as missing.. The monks’ appeal to 
the Aborigines to help to find 
them touched the hearts of these 
simple folk, and there was a gene¬ 
rous response. After a search of 
40 days tlic airmen were found. 

In the following years the 
mission grew. During the war, 
however, it was bombed by the 


Japanese and the patient monks 
had to start rebuilding. 

Kalumbiiru is now making steady 
progress. There have been fine 
crops of rice, peanuts, and vegeta¬ 
bles, and this season the Abori¬ 
gines, guided by the kindly monks 
working beside them, have cleared 
130 acres of bush for planting. 

The struggle is still an uphill 
one for the monks. But they 
Jabour cheerfully onwards, secure 
in the knowledge that faith can 
move mountains. 

THREE WEEKS IPT" 

A BOG 

A cow which sank into a bog in 
Caithness was found three weeks 
later by a shepherd's dog. Only 
the head was visible, but the cow 
was still'alive. 

Thinking the animal had strayed 
to another pasture, the owner had 
inserted an advertisement in a 
local weekly newspaper. Then 
William Leith, a shepherd, out 
tending his sheep, heard his dog 
bark. Then he saw the head of 
the cow. 

The shepherd and five of his 
neighbours hauled her out with 
ropes, and she is now Iialc and 
healthy again. 


The Chi'/c/re/rs Newspgfier. June 30, /95S 

PlIIDE OF THEIR 
COMTY 

A county’s famous men and 
women are an important part of 
its story, and two additions to the 
Men of the Counties series of 
books (Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. each) 
will thrill all who arc interested in 
local history. They arc Great 
Men of Durham, by Leonard 
Cooper, and Great Men of Devon, 
by S. H. Burton. 

Among Durham’s immortals are 
Major-General Sir Henry Have¬ 
lock, the gallant Christian soldier 
and hero of Lucknow. There was 
also the scholar Henry George 
Liddell, father of “Alice” of Alice 
in Wonderland fame; Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the poet; Robert 
Surtees, the writer; Thomas Shera¬ 
ton, the famous furniture designer; 
and “Radical Jack,” John Lamb- 
ton, Earl of Durham, who worked 
for reform in Parliament during 
the early years of the last century. 

MAKTYIl FOR ETBERTV 

But the oddest of them all was 
17th century John Lilbiirnc, a 
martyr to his ideal of liberly. 
When he died at the age of 43 he 
had spent more than a quarter of 
his life in prison and paid several 
thousand pounds in fines. Without 
a thought for his own safety he 
attacked tyranny in all its forms. 
Successively he came up against 
King Charles I, the Star Chamber, 
the House of Lords and the Com¬ 
mons, and pliver Cromwell. 

Devon's roll of fame is headed, 
of course, by Sir Francis Drake, 
and it also includes Captain Scott, 
the great Archbishop Temple, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

rarTioi^ 

Chester Zoo now has two lion 
cubs from Uganda’s Queen Eliza¬ 
beth National Park. Odong and 
Obur arc their names. 

They were found when they 
were a month old in a pit near 
the park and were brought up by 
the Director and his wife. 

Until they grew loo big the cubs 
lived in the Director's house, with 
a fireplace as their “den.” 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA—new picture-story of a great Antarctic explorer (5) 



On the retiiin journey llic explorers suilercd from On February 4, 1909, they were too ill to stir from On Fehruary 27 Marshall M’as so ill that In the tlescrted old hut they found a 
dysentery. They thought this was due to eating tlicir tents, though they knew the Nimrod could Shacklcton decided to leave liim in his tent with letter. This said that all the other 
the meat they had cut from the dead ponies not wait for them beyond the end of the month. Adams and push on with Wild to get help from exploring parties had returned to the 
and left in the snow on the way out. Wild could Next day they recovered enough to struggle on, the base, some 50 miles away. The two came ship, which was sailing on Fehruary 26. 
not eat the horseflesh, and there W’as nothing still eating horseflesh, and at last, on February 23, within sight of Captain Scott’s old hut 20 miles It w^as now Fehruary 28 ! Shacklcton 
else hut a biscuit a day.. Once Shacklcton they saw'the flags marking the big store of food left from the base, hut there w’as no sign of anyone was w'orried for once.. If the ship 
slipped flis biscuit into Wild’s pocket. Their for them by the others from Uoss Island. But there. What at first they took to he a party had sailed his little party w'ould have 
only hope of survival iioiv was to reach a depot wdicn they resumed their journey, Marshall became coming to meet them turned out to be only a to face another winter by themselves 
that their comrades from the base had established. very ill and could hardly march. group of penguins. at the base. 

Having arrived Inyo day-s late, the explorers are now in desperate straits. See next \veek’s instalrticiit 
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Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


whether Mr. Carter w'as trying to 
be funny at their expense. If 
they obeyed his instructions 
literally might they not put them¬ 
selves in trouble with Mr. Wilkins? 

They had still not come to any 
decision when they reached the 
study door. 

“Bags you do it then,” said 
Darbishire. '“Give him yours and 
Til keep my pocketful for F. J. 
Saunders.” 

“Well, Mr. Carter did say, 
didn’t ho . . .” 


Mr. Wilkins takes charge of a 
guinea pig—a present for Atkin¬ 
son from his grandmother. It 
escapes from the master's study 
and is found by Jennings and 
Darbishire, who christen it “F. J. 
Saunders." While they search for 
suitable food for it, Mr. Wilkins 
discovers the missing animal. 

5. Fodiier for Mr. Wilkins 

'’There was no shortage of cab- 
bage leaves in the pig food 
bins outside the kitchen door, and 
Jennings and Darbishire soon 
filled their .pockets with sufficient 
vegetable matter to provide F. J. 
Saunders with an appetising lunch. 

“It’s a good job they like their 
cabbage raw,” Darbishire said, as' 
he crammed one more leaf into 
his already bulging pocket. 

“I don’t think Saunders would 
worry much whether it’s cooked 
or not,” Jennings replied. 

“Maybe he wouldn’t; but 
Matron would if wo had to go 
about with pocketfuls of steaming 
greens every time F. J. Saunders 
wanted a snack.” 

Caught 

Carefully they replaced the lid 
of the pig food bin and retraced 
their steps through the side door 
into the main building. They 
moved with caution, but unfortu¬ 
nately Mr. Carter emerged from 
the library as they were passing. 

The master-would have passed 
them by with no more than a- 
casual glance had it not been for 
their efforts to look natural. 
Darbishire’s guilty start and Jen¬ 
nings’ expression of wide-eyed 
innocence warned him that all was 
not as it should be. 

Mr. Carter gave them a search¬ 
ing look. To his expert eye it 
seemed that Jennings’ jacket was 
bulging even more than usual. 

“Tut! Just look at your 
■pockets, Jennings!” Mr. Carter 
said in tones of patient reproach. 
“I’ve told you a dozen times not 
to fill them with useless junk. It 
ruins the shape of your jacket.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Cabbage 7 

“And yours are just as bad, 
Darbishire,” - the master went on. 
"What on earth have you got in 
them?” . 

Darbishire sw'allowcd hard and 
looked down at his shoes. “Er-^ 
cabbage,” he mumbled. 

“Cabbage!” Mr. Carter raised 
.1 puzzled eyebrow. 

“But it’s all right, sir. It’s not 
cooked or anything like that,” 
Darbishire assured him. 

There was a short silence. Then 
Mr. Carter said: “Come along, 

■ now, Jennings. What’s going on?” 

, Jennings shifted uncomfortably 
from foot to foot. There could 
be no evading the direct question; 
yet to answer it would ruin his 


plans and remove the name of 
F. J. Saunders from the secret list. 
Ho was about to confess to his 
discovery when Mr. Carter’s 
puzzled frown suddenly dis¬ 
appeared and was replaced by a 
smile of understanding ... Of 
course! Cabbage leaves . . , The 
missing guinea pig! 

“Light is beginning to dawn, 
Jennings,” he said. “Tell me, 
have you seen Mr. Wilkins?” 

“Yes, sir. In the corridor about 
ten minutes ago.” 

The mystery resolved itself in 
Mr. Carter’s mind. Obviously Mr. 
Wilkins, in his search for the 
straying rodent, had enlisted the 
support of Jennings and Darbi¬ 
shire and sent them off on a 
foraging expedition. 



“Ah, that explains it,” Mr. 
Carter said. “But there’s no need 
to be so secretive about it. You’d 
better take them to Mr. Wilkins 
at once. I expect he’s waiting for 
them.” 

Jennings could hardly believe 
his ears. “Take the cabbage to 
Mr. Wilkins do you mean, sir?” 
he queried. 

“Well, of course. You’re not 
proposing to eat it yourself, are 
you?” 

“Oh no, sir. I only thought 
. . . that is, I didn’t think . . .” 
Surely Mr. Carter must be joking. 
Why on earth should Mr. Wilkins 
want a pocketful of uncooked 
vegetable matter? 

He glanced up at Mr. Carter, 
seeking a clue, to the riddle, but 
the master had already dismissed 
the subject from his mind and had 
begun to walk away along the 
corridor. In a haze of doubt 
Jennings turned and continued his 
journey in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, Darbishire, equally puzzled, 
trotted at his side. 

“I don’t get this at all. Either 
Mr. Carter’s crazy, or Old Wilkie 
is,” Jennings said in worried 
tones. 

For some minutes they debated 


“Maybe he did, but that won’t 
stop Old Wilkie from going into 
a roof-level attack and ticking us 
off for insolence.” 

.“No, maybe it won’t, but . . .” 

“Go on, 1 dare you to!” 

That settled it! Jennings raised 
his hand and lapped lightly on 
the door. If Mr. Wilkins took the 
joke in the wrong spirit, he told 
himself, then Mr. Carter would 
jolly well have to take the blame. 
It wasn’t fair for masters to . . . 

Uncomfortable moment 

The door opened six inches and 
Mr. Wilkins looked out into the 
corridor. 

“What is it?” he asked shortly. 

“Please, sir, I’ve brought you 
some . . .” Suddenly Icnnings’ 
courage failed him. What he had 
to say would sound grossly im¬ 
pertinent. “It's all right, sir. It 
doesn’t matter,” he mumbled. 

“Well, go on! What have 
you brought me?” the master 
demanded impatiently. 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“But, you silly little boy, you 
just told me you had." By this 
time Mr. Wilkins vras tapping his 
foot with irhpatience to know the 
text of the message. 

“. . . Well, sir, Mr. Carter told 
me to ask you if you’d like some 
raw cabbage, sir,” he ended with 
a gulp. 

Mr. Wilkins’expression changed. 
A warm smile of appreciation lit 
up his features as he extended his 
hands to take the leaves from 
Jennings’ palsied grasp. 

“Yes, I certainly should like 
some,” he said in friendly tones. 
“It’s just what I, wanted. And 
you couldn’t have brought it at 
a more opportune moment. 
Thank you, Jennings. Thank you 
very much! ” 

As the door closed, Jennings 
rocked on his heels and clutched 
at the wall for support. So Mr. 
Carter was right after all! 

Farther shock 

“Well! What do you know?” 
he gasped. “Things have come 
to a pretty pass when masters shut 
themselves in their rooms with 
stacks of raw vegetables!” 

As they trotted off towards the 
bootroom, Jennings shook his 
head sadly over the mental break¬ 
down they had just witnessed. 
“He must be stark staring 
crackers, poor chap,” he decided. 
“Come on, Darbi. Let’s hurry up 
and give F. J. Saunders his dinner 
before Old Wilkie pounces like a 
swarm of locusts on all the vege¬ 
tables for miles around.” 

In the bootroom a further shock 
awaited them. The waste-paper 
basket no longer bore signs of 
animal life. 

“Fossilised fish-hooks! He’s 
escaped!” Jennings cried, in 
horror. “ He must have scrambled 


up the wicker work and over the 
top.” 

“Start looking quick, then!” 
Darbishire advised. “He, hasn’t 
had time to get very far.” 

But a thorough search of the 
bootroom and adjoining cori'idors 
proved that the animal must have 
gone farther afield. And though 
they continued in their free time 
for the rest of the day they were 
still without a clue as to the 
whereabouts of their secret pet 
when they retired to bed that 
evening. For the time being, F. J. 
Saunders had disappeared as mys¬ 
teriously as he had come. 

For two days Jennings and 
Darbishire searched in vain for 
some sign Of their secret pet, un¬ 
aware that the missing animal was 
in Mr. Wilkins’ safe keeping. 
Moreover, it seemed likely to 
remain there for some time, for 
Mrs. Atkinson,' senior, had writ¬ 
ten to say that she could not man¬ 
age to pay another visit to Lin- 
bury, to reclaim her property, 
before the end of the week. 

By now, Mr. Wilkins was' almost 


9 

- reconciled to his rOle of animal 
keeper. “ I’ve . been giving the 
brute its fodder,” he informed Mr. 
Carter, who had come to see him 
about the photographic expedition 
arranged for the following after¬ 
noon. “By the way, I meant to 
thank you for .sending Jennings 
and Darbishire on that cabbage¬ 
hunting expedition the other day.” 

Mr. Carter looked puzzled. “/ 
didn’t send them in search of 
feeding stuff,” he said. “Surely it 
Was you who told them to go and 
find, some?” 

“I never said a word about it. 
I assumed they’d done it on your 
instructions.” 

The puzzled frown deepened on 
Mr. Carter’s brow. “ This is grow¬ 
ing mysterious, Wilkins. If neither 
you nor I said anything to the 
boys they couldn’t have known 
there was a guinea pig on the 
premises at all. And if that was 
the case, why should they go to 
so much trouble to amass a col¬ 
lection of sad-looking greenstuff 
from goodness knows where?” 

To be continued 
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4A iVIONACO FHEE! 

iy«iGi.uo'«®WE0DIH6 APPROVALS 

<3^1 



Solid 3d. for oLii 
postiige (Abroail 6d. 

WITHOUT 

APPROVALS 

PRICE 1/3 

IF yon ivLsIi yon nia: 
.loin “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUC.V Sub 
1/-. Approvals .sen' 
monibhly. (L’osta 
Section Kst. 1897. 
^Vc aim to please. 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury Ltd. (Dept. 71), Canterbury, Kent 


*■ 

Why not your child? 

SIMPLIFIED POSTAL 
COURSES 

are available specially written to 
prepare children for 




FREE ATTAINMEHT TESTING 
for children 7^- to 13^. When 
writing, state age of child, and 
approximate dale of examination. 

tIt courses based upon the results 
of these tests. 

NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED, 

Individual Postal Tuition in 
Commercial Subjects including; 
SHORTHAND. TYPEWRITING, 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC, 
BOOK-KEEPING, LANGUAGES. 
ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE. 

. SHORT STORY WRITING 
® WRITING FOR RADIO S TV 

Thorough Preparation for the 
following Examinations; 
General Certificate of Education, 
Royal Society of Arts, 

Civil Service, etc., etc. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details, to: 

The Registrar 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dcpt.CI£) 49 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l. 



A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then let the birthday prMont bo a veal 
Scottish Kilt in clan tartan. Scud stamped, 
addressed envelope and give as many details 
as possible. State height if Jor a lady or 
gentleman and ago and height if for children 
and wc shall send an estimate’. Have it maiie 
by exports. Wc guarantoo a perfect production. 

J. IVIacDAVID SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 

DUAL-PURPOSE 
SUPER 

WATERPROOFED 

WIGWAM 
TEMT 

ONLY 




to a sleeping tent. 

JIado from strong, 
ex-Governmeut Fabric which .will last for 
years. Comes complete with 4 .sectional light 
collapsible poles. Shelters 4/5 children. • 
pegs required. STANDS ANYWHERE 
INDOORS OR OUTDOORS. 

Rubberised Oroundsheet 9/6. 
FAIRDEAL SUPPLIES, LTD. <CN20i, 
149 Kilburu High Rd., London, N.W.6, 
Callers U'clcomc. Money lef. <jU'.:r. C.O.D.cit. 
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MEET THE SPINY ANT-EATER 


The prickly fellow in this pic¬ 
ture is not some peculiar kind of 
hedgehog or porcupine; it is a 
strange Austraiian animal known 
as the echidna, or spiny ant-eater. 
Although , hedgehog, porcupine, 
and ant-eater have each evolved a 
similar spiny armour, they arc not 
related. The echidna is a far more 
primitive animal. 

Consider, its behaviour. The 
female has a pouch into which she 
is able to lay her egg. The young 
one eventually appears and stays 


inside the pouch until the sharp 
spines it gradually develops prove 
too prickly for mother’s comfort. 
She then tips the baby .out and 
hides it beneath a log or leaves, 
visiting it from time to time after 
dark to feed it. Is is suckled just 
like any other mammal, and 
eventually grows big enough to 
forage for itself. 

The tubc-like snout is very sensi¬ 
tive,- and the shovel-shaped feet 
enable the spiny ant-eater to dig 
out the termite ants and other 
insects which are its 
food. On soft ground 
the animal uses its 
feet to good advan¬ 
tage when alarmed, 
for it simply vanishes 
into the sand with the 
quills covering its 
retreat. On hard 
ground, however, it 
cannot do this, but 
rolls itself into a ball 
like a hedgehog—for 
truly “all-round” 
protection. 



JUNIOR COUNCIL 

A junior “city council” has 
been .set up in Oslo to give young 
Norwegians training in local 
government. It will meet quarterly 
in the City Hall. 

Various youth organisations arc 
sending representatives in propor¬ 
tion to the strength of the parties 
on the real City Council. 

One of ,the first things discussed 
was the question of bigger and 
better meeting-places for Youth 
Organisations of Oslo, 


ARTHUR’S CAVE IS SAFE 

On the Doward Hill, near Ross- 
on-Wyc, is a cave which is 
believed to have been inhabited by 
men 60,000 years ago. 

Known,as Arthur’s Cave, it is of 
great archaeological interest, and 
for this reason the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
have banned the quarrying of 
limestone within 50 yards. 


HE FOUND A STRANGE 
FLOWER 

Once a slate quarryman, Mr. 
Hvan Roljcrts, warden of the Cwm 
Idwal Nature Reserve, Capcl 
Curig, is to, receive the honorary 
degree of Master of Science from 
the University of Wales. . 

When, as a young man, he was 
walking in the mountains of Snow¬ 
donia, ho discovered a strange little 
flower. It was a purple saxifrage, 
the only one which grows on the 
top of Snowdon. Tliis discovery 
made him want to look for other 
flowers and plants, which he did, 
and some of his discoveries were 
of such importance that botanists 
from universities consulted him. 

Always close at his heels on the 
most dimcult climbs nowadays is 
two-year-old Jess, which her 
master claims as “the best moun¬ 
taineering dog in Wales.” She 
knows all the secret places fre- 
■ quented on his daily round. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Posial Tuition can help your child to jiass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We arc the 
oldest established experts in this form of edneation. 

Courses to suit alljiscs from 81-14'^ years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic | ^ 
Test, stating age ofehild and approximate datcofexamination. 

HOME ‘OniEP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

(DejH. C.N. 18),' CoUfge IToiiecs Howard Place,^ .Shelton 



Sand 4d. for Camping Catalogue. 

WATERPROOFED 
BRAND NEW "Vent sale 


REAL RADIO de luxe envsTALSET 



Wlthovit ’PhonosOn/ii 

Inc. 'plioiifis 30/-. lAm 
REAL RADIO RKCEl'TION— 
.e « - NOTATOiri 'IMionc.s essential, 

for CYCLISTS, HIKILRS. I Ideal for Ucdrooiiis, Invalids 
beach, GARDENS* Privato listening, Radio- 
.BLEEPS TWO PEOPLE [miudad boys, eto. No Elec- 
SKNT \T ONCE Hr. n|t*‘*city, No Batteries, 
I'Hs. .at 6J Jiihis 2/6carr. I aujwhoro. Dakolito caso 

1 —-nnbvcakablc. pArfont Vtas 



33^6 


TTTTJxn'R I —nnbvcakablc. Perfect Present. Radio’s 

JUNIOR . (linest value ' 


Cash Price J 


In strong tout clolli. Coinplctc 
\ withjiogs. Two S-picce poles in I 
handy carrying bag. Lightweight. Simple to* 
erect. SiKo 5' long, 4' wide, 5' h igh, 4" walls. 
fSENIOR^srze 39/0, pfiis 37^ carriage. 
I’.O.D. extra. 6 ft. long. 4 ft, 6 In. wide, 

! _3 ft. 9_in. high, 9 in. wa lls, 


4' X 2" X 4". rlus HO post 
plus m carr. I _L._ 

e.O.D. ext. \ dvdRQ '' - — - - 


1 KA.JOB RIDGB TENT. 

I Guaranteed water, rot and mihlow proof. 

jGrooa tent canvas. Sleeps two eas ily. 7 0/6. [) eight, post 5d.- solid fuel tablets. 

MONTROSE PRObuCTS (Dept. CNP.47), 623/7 Holfoway Road, London 



plus 2/5 
2*. & V. 
C.O.U.ex. 
I Refills 3/- for 


SOLID FUEL PICNIC 

COOKER NO MORE 

PARAFPIN OR LIQUIDS 
TO CARRY. Ideal for 
c.yclista, hikers, camps, etc., 
closed size X 35" X 14" 
deep, instant «sc/or/ready in a 
moment, boils ono pint of 
water in under five minutes. 
Complete kit with eight spare 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


,JtM McConnon, the Glamorgan 
and England Test cricketer, 
retired from county cricket last 
season to become professional for 
Burnley, in the Lancashire League. 
Now his younger brother, Terry, is 
to join him at Burnley-^but as a 
member of the staff of the local 
First Division football club. A 
centre-forward, Terry McConnon 
played last season for Lovell’s 
Athletic, where brother Jim once 
played. 

Seventh time liicJey 

Jn the last two years, runner Ken 
Hiicklc, from Roath, beat the 
Welsh three-mile record seven 
times, yet it was not until the last 
occasion, in this year’s Glamorgan 
County championships, that the 
record was recognised. His six 
previous record-breaking per¬ 
formances were all turned down 
because cither there were not 
enough official timekeepers present, 
or the races were held outside 
Wales. Ken also holds the Welsh 
two-mile record, and hopes soon to 
capture the mile record. 

Q-erry Alexanrur, former Cam¬ 
bridge cricket and Soccer 
Blue, English international foot¬ 
baller, and member of last season’s 
Corinthian-Casuals Amateur Cup 
Final team, lias played bis last 
game in first-class sport here. A 
member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, he is shortly 
returning to his home in Jamaica 
to continue his work there. 

Our young golfers having re¬ 
captured two tropliics from 
America (the Amateur Cup and 
the Curtis Cup), this Saturday a 
veteran golfer will attempt to win 
the World Senior Championship 
from an American. At Prenton, 
Cheshire, Bob Kenyon, of Letch- 
worth, will meet U.S.A. ciiam- 
pion Pete Burke in a 36-holc 
match for the title. 

Well done! 

Jr is not often tliat a bowler takes 
all 10 of the opposing team’s 
wickets, and wc congratulate two 
sclioolboys who performed this 
feat in recent matches. Raymond 
Beer, aged 12, of St. Dunslali’s 
C.E. Secondary School, Canter¬ 
bury, took 10 wickets in 10 overs 
for .31 runs against Cluirtham 
School, and 11-ycai-old Tony 
Davis had only one run scored off 
ills bowling while be took 10 
wickets for Bittcnic Park Primary 
School, SoiitliamptOM. Tony sent 
back live batsmen in one over, and 
bit the stumps each lime! . 

Ji^xpERis have always licld that 
running is not good cxcrci.se 
for swimmers. But Graham 
Symonds, our champion butterfly 
swimmer, believes that anything 
which helps to condition the body 
must be good. So every lunch¬ 
time Graham can be seen trot¬ 
ting round the aircraft runways 
near, the factory where he works. 
Graham also led the way in con¬ 
vincing . .swimmers that weight¬ 
lifting was helpful in. building 
up power. Now oiir Olympic 
“possibles” have been advised to 
fake up weight-lifting. 


Opportunity knocks 

Young Nottinghamshire cricket¬ 
ers arc being encouraged to 
come forward at Trent Bridge by 
•a talent-spotting mission which is 
travelling round the county. 

Walter Keeton, the former Eng¬ 
land .Test'star, is conducting a 
scries of evening net practices, and 
likely prospects arc being invited 
to Trent Bridge for matches. The 
unlucky entrants still get good 
■value for turning up, for Walter 
Keeton is passing on many 
coaching hihls. 



Two sisters who hnve rnsved tn- 
getber for eleven years and 
between llicin have won over 100 
prizes arc .Joyce Townsend and. 
.Marjorie Lutz, of the Stuart 
Ladie.s’ Bowing Club at Clapton, 
East London. 

’PuE brothers Sidney and William 
‘ . Rand arc . hoping to achieve 
Olympic selection for Britain in 
the Double Sculls by winning this 
event at next month's Llenley 
Royal Regatta, Sidney, finalist in 
last year’s Diamond Sculls at 
Henley, and his brother, do two 
10-milc training sessions on the 
Thames every day. 

j^lan BI'NIiiam, who captained 
the brilliant schoolboy foot¬ 
ball teams of Liverpool and Eng¬ 
land last season, has joined the 
ground staff of the Liverpool F.C., 
with whom he hopes to add to his 
Soccer laurels. 


Seventeen - year - old A. J. 

Farmer, of Reed’s School, Cob- 
ham, Surrey, has thrown a 
javelin 228 feet 9 inches. This is 
27 feet farther than the A.A.A. 
•junior championship record. 

(Jne of the strongest men in spoil 
is Italy's world record discus- 
thrower, Adolfo Consolini. It is 
said that when he left his father’s 
■farm five men were engaged to 
replace him I 

Young All-rounder 

J^ODERicK Ireland, of the Wal- 
lington Independent Grammar 
School, is a most prornising all¬ 
round cricketer. In one match, 
against Streatham Modern School, 
he scored 103 not out, and then 
helped to dismiss the opposition 
for 26 by taking 6 wickets for 11 
runs. 

’J’liE Oxford to Cambridge walk¬ 
ing record had stood since 
1927, but this year the record has 
been lowered time and time again 
by undergraduates. The fastest 
■walkers knocked over five-and-a- 
half lidui's off the old record of 23 
hours 35 minutes. . ^ ' 

Three Cambridge students hoped 
to set up records which probably 
no one will ever try to beat. One 
attempted to roller skate from 
Oxford to Cambridge, one” went by 
scooter, and one on -a child’s 
tricycle. Only the tricyclist com¬ 
pleted the journey. 

Champion hammer- 
thrower 

JtjJiciiAEL PiiiLi’S, 17-ycar-old 
Preston Manor Grammar 
schoolboy, of Llarrow, is the new 
Southern Youth hammer-throwing 
champion, with a record distance 
of 168 feet 11. He only took up 
this sport seriously when A.A.A. 
coach Dennis Cullum got permis¬ 
sion to use the school gymnasium 
to train Britain’s hammer-throwers. 

J^Jany of our leading athletes will 
- be in action this Saturday 
when the Army championships are 
held at Aldershot. A number of 
invitation races will be specially 
staged. The fine stadium there has 
recently beeh fully modernised and 
turned into a first-class athletics 
centre. 



Best loot forward 

At Charlton Park, South London, the A.A.A. Honorary 
Coach, Mr. John Taylor, gives three young athletes the 
right ideas about hurdling. 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


APPROACH OF MARS 

Strange path through the sky 


1 


LONDON^S NEW BUILDINGS 



‘ii 






nr 








Models of f>rc;it bii!ldin}’S planned for I.ondon were reccnlly on view. Above : 
The new oiliccs of the ‘ShcU Petroleum Company, which will include a tower- 
like Structure rising over 330 feet above street level on the South Bank. It 
will face the Thames between County Hall and the Festival Hall and w ill 
be a new feature of London’s skyline. Work is due to start next year and 
it is hoped that it will be completed by 1961. Below: The new United 
States Embassy, designed by Mr. Eero Saarinen, will occupy the whole of 
the west side of Grosvenor Square. In the centre of the five-storey building 
will be a glass-covered courtyard with a fountain, tlanked by two open garden 
courtyards. Offices at present in other buildings will be incorporated 
in the new block. 



j^jARS may now be seen very low 
down in the east soon after 
midnight; in the early morning 
before daybreak it is high in the 
southern sky. It is much the 
brightest object now to be seen,- 
and its reddish hue makes it 
easily recognised. 

Mars will soon be in a much 
belter. position for , observation 
earlier in the evening, for it is 
slowly coming nearer. At present 
it is some 60 million miles away, 
but the distance will be rapidly 
reduced as the Earth overtakes 
Mars in their everlasting race 
round the Sun. 

The Earth is speeding at about 
18 miles a second, whereas Mars 
travels at an average rate of about 
15 miles a second, and has the 
very much greater distance of the 
outside track to cover. This 



The path of Mar.s during the next 
three mouths 


is .why the Earth takes but 3655- 
days to complete its journey round 
the Sun and Mars nearly 687 days.. 
Once the .Earth passes Mars, as 
it will do on September 10, it will 
not do so again for 780 days, 

On July 5 the Earth will be at 
the farthest point of its orbit from 
the Sun. It is the coincidence of 
Mars being almost at its nearest 
to the Sun just at this time that has 
brought about the proximity of 
these two worlds to each other. 

A remarkable circumstance of 
this .approach of Mars is the 
strange path it presents in the sky 
as it moves through the constella¬ 
tion of Aquarius; this is indicated 
in- the- star-map showing the 


present position of the planet, the 
broken curved line indicating its 
path during the next three months. 

The progress of . Mars is to the 
left until about the end of July; 
then during August it appears , to 
take a curve southwards, but 
actually is coming almost straight 
towards the Earth and growing 
rapidly brighter. In September 
Mars appears to reverse its direc¬ 
tion, becoming very bright. 

It is then that the Earth is over¬ 
taking Mars, which accounts for 
the apparent reversing of its 
direction. You would get a similar 
impression in a car overhauling 
another one far ahead. Thus w'e 
see that this strange curve, so 
similar to a boomerang’s flight, is 
the result of perspective and the 
combined motions of both the 
Earth and Mars. 

STRIKING FEATURE 

Seen through an astronomical 
telescope at the present time, it is 
the .South Polar Cap of Mnrs that 
is , presented tow'ard us. This 
large area of brilliant white is a 
striking feature, because it is now 
only early Spring in the Southern 
Hemisphere of Mars, and the ac¬ 
cumulation of the long winter 
snows is spread over an extensive 
area. 

As the Martian summer ap¬ 
proaches at the end of our Septem¬ 
ber, however, this vast snow cap 
diminishes considerably, and occa¬ 
sions have been observed when it 
has apparently vanished altogether. 
This suggests that the snow or ice 
is not very thick, certainly not as 
thick as exists in terrcstrial 'polar 
regions. This is to be expected, as 
much less moisture exists in the 
atmosphere of Mars compared 
with that of our world. 

As Mars becomes more in evi¬ 
dence, ‘ it will be considered 
further. 


THE PRIDE OF 
PONTYPRIDD 

The Glamorganshire town of 
Pontypridd has been celebrating 
the building of a bridge and the 
writing of a song. 

The name of the town, which 
stands where the rivers Tatf and 
Rhondda meet, means the Bridge 
of the Earthen House, and comes 
from a . remarkable single-span 
bridge built by a local stonemason 
200 years ago. 

One hundred years ago a cer¬ 
tain Evan Jones and his son who 
lived in the town composed the 
words and music of a song. And 
this song has since become the 
Welsh National Anthem—Land of 
My Fathers. 

Various celebrations have been 
held to commemorate these events, 
including a pageant of school¬ 
children, for Pontypridd is very 
proud of its bridge-builder and of 
its composers. 


PEARLIES RAISE THE 
MONEY 

The Pearly Kings and Queens of 
London have been helping to raise 
the £150,000 needed for the 
restoration of the war-damaged 
church of St. Mary-le-Bow. 

For the fir.st time kings and 
queens from both sides of the 
river worshipped together in one 
church when more than 40 
gathered for a service at the begin¬ 
ning of Cockney Week. They in¬ 
cluded Mr. Alfred West, of Dart- 
ford, Kent, with his Pearly Queen 
wife, Clara. Mr. West’s costume, 
with its 22,000 mother-of-pearl 
buttons, weighs nearly half a hun¬ 
dredweight, but he wears it every 
.Saturday when he collects for the 
deaf and dumb, and has so far 
raised over £6000. 


LUCKY BOYS’ TRIP 

Forty schoolboys from England 
and Scotland leave Liverpool 
aboard the Carinthia on August 8 
to spend a fortnight in Canada “to 
form an idea of its magnitude and 
importance, and to understand 
something of the everyday life of 
its people.” 

Tile boys arc from schools in 
Glasgow, Bradford, Birmingham, 
and London, and their expenses 
will be met from a trust fund 
created by a Bradford business 
man who has interests in all four 
cities. 

The boys will visit Quebec, 
Montreal, Hamilton,-Toronto, and 
Niagara Falls, and will also spend 
a few days in the backwoods at 
Camp Wanapitci, 200 miles north 
of Toronto. 


DRESSMAKER AT TEN 

Though Margaret Atkin, of 
Otley, Yorkshire, is only ten, she 
is already an experienced dress¬ 
maker, and the other day she won 
a £25 prize in a national sewing 
contest. 

Margaret first learned to sew by 
hand, then on a toy machine, and 
before long was using an old 
electric machine of her mother’s. 
Starting on doll’s dresses, she next 
turned to making her own clothes, 
and with success. Margaret now 
produces smart skirts and pinafore 
frocks. 


ROMANCE OF GREAT 
WATERWAYS 

There is something magnificent 
about planning a canal. The work 
of the men who do this is on a 
magnificent scale, too, as is told 
in Keith • F. Bean’s new book. 
Famous Waterways of the World 
(Muller, 8s. 6d.). 

Here are the enthralling stories 
of Suez, Panama, the St. I^awrcncc- 
Grcat Lakes Seaway, the Man¬ 
chester Ship Canal, the vast water¬ 
ways of the .Soviet Union, and 
several others. Most arc tales of 
dreams come true after long years 
of toil and disappointment. 

Thus, the promoters of our great 
Manchester Ship Canal struggled 
bitterly against opposing interests 
and against storm and flood before 
completing the channel on which 
Manchester’s prosperity rests, and 
which has made the city Britain’s 
third port. 


UNDAUNTED DOCTOR 

Dr. Ivor Thomas, the Welsh 
“Radio Doctor,” lost his sight nine 
years ago and the future seemed 
bleak. Undaunted, he determined 
to make his hands lake the place 
of his eyes. So once more he 
became a student and studied 
physiotherapy, a branch of medi¬ 
cine in which hands and brain 
alone can diagnose and heal. 

Now Dr. Thomas is consultant 
in physical medicine at Swansea. 
Not being able to read Braille 
quickly enough yet he memorises 
ail his broadcasts. 


TWO-WAY PROFIT 
IN UGANDA 

Dry-stone walls, skilfully built 
without mortar, have for centuries 
been a feature of northern land¬ 
scapes in England. 

Now they have been introduced 
into Uganda by a Government 
veterinary officer from Cumber¬ 
land. Under his tuition, African 
farmers have built three large 
cattle paddocks and a goat market 
by this method. It has a double 
advantage because not only do the 
stones provide cheap building 
material but they are picked ofl 
the fields and so leave more ground 
for growing crops. 


KNIGHT OF THE ROAD 

A young Dover motor-cyclist on 
his way to Canterbury found a boy 
sitting on the bank gazing unhap¬ 
pily at the buckled wheel of a 
bicycle. 

Riding more than teii miles back 
home, the motor-cyclist took a 
wheel from his own bicycle and 
returned to help the boy carry out 
repairs. Then he resumed his 
journey. 


HALL OF THE CLANS 

A Hall of the Clans has been 
set up in Edinburgh, and clan 
societies are using it for display¬ 
ing their literature, banners, 
plaques, tartans and badges. 

The Hall is also a popular meet¬ 
ing place and advice centre for 
Scots from all parts of the world. 


G. F. M. 





Cooliii" off 

•O ■ 

Ti\x) dogs at a fccimels in old 'WSindsor-, Berkshire, haxx; 
found that the hest way of keeping cool rs to get the 
kennelmaids to give tlicin a shower. 
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JACKO’S IMITATION IS JUST TOO GOOD FOR BOUNCER 



SECOND THOUGHTS 

young man had just had his 
first boxing lesson. “Have 
you any questions'?” asked the 
instructor. 

“ Yes. How much is your corre¬ 
spondence course?” 

WHAT WILLIE SENT 
THE boltle of per funic that Willie 
sent. 

Was highly displeasing to Milli- . 
cent; 

Her thanks were cold. 

They quarrelled. I'm told. 

Because of the silly scent Willy 
sent Millicent. 

WHAT AM I? 

J RKFRESii many. Behead me and 
I am nothing but rubbish. 

Behead me again, and I am useful 
to the artist. 

Answ'cr in column 5 

SEARCH FOR SIX CITIES , ^ 

You should have very little trouble in naming the city where each of these 
six famous structures can be found. Five of them are numbered, and 
there is one with a question mark. Write in the names of these cities and 
if you do this correctly you will be able to read from top to bottom the 
the name of the city in the iin-numbercd picture. Ansmrs in column s 



EXPERIENCED 

A YOUTH applied for a job in a 
newspaper office. “Could 
you run a newspaper on your 
own?” he was asked. 

“Er, no, sir.” 

“You couldn’t? Then I’ll give 
you a trial. You’ve obviously 
had some experience.” 



BEDTIME TALE 

THE BIRDS WHO WERE ALWAYS 
IN A HURRY 


bluc-wingcd Swallows had 
already arrived in the water- 
meadows, and the white rumped 
House Martins had soon followed 
them. “ But where,” asked the 
Cows, as they cooled their dusty 
feet in the river shallows, “is our 
third group of visitors from 
Africa? The birds who arc always 
in a hurry.” 

The yellow watcrflags were in 
full bloom when a rush of pick- 
a.xc-shaped wings, and gay, shrill 
screams overhead told the Cows 
that the last group of summer 
visitors had arrived. 

“We must hurry!” cried the 
birds, swooping among the farm 
buildings in search of nesting sites. 
And where a Sparrow or a Star¬ 
ling had taken a favourite hole, 
the visitors screamed: “Get out! 
We’re in a hurry, and you have 
plenty of time.” 

Fearing their wide, gaping 
beaks, the others did get out, 
leaving the visitors to snatch what 
nesting material they could as 
they flew around. And these bits 
of straw, feathers, and rubbish 


ONE WORD 

The clues all relate to a word 
that does not change its spelling, 
hat has three different meanings. 

from me a game cannot 
be played. 

And from the likes of me a chain 
is made. 

Part of the clothing’s fastened 
with my aid. , -C :i 1 :■ 

Amn'cr in column 5 

OLD GNU rUZZLK . ; 

OLD Gnu is d creature. Tin told, 
IT ho is very had tempered and 
old. 

I am sure this is true. 

But I do wish I knew 

How it is that the gnu can be old! 


SPOT THE ... 

BARNACLE, firmly fixed to break¬ 
water or rocks. The one you are 
most likely to see is the acorn 
barnacle. Its tent-like shell is 
made up of six armoured plates 
with a hole at the top. When 
covered with water, the' barnacle 
obtains his food in a most pecu¬ 
liar manner. By using his legs, 
which arc' slender thread-like 
affairs, he actually kicks food into 
his mouth! 

Barnacles start their life as tiny, 
swimming creatures, not unlike 
minute lobsters. Eventually they 
attach themselves to a suitable site 
and grow their armohf. Then 
they stay, put for the rest of their 
lives. 


they licked and stuck together 
into rough nests. 

“Don’t lay more than two 
eggs,” cried the cock birds, then 
soared off, with beaks wide open, 
to catch flying insects for them-' 
selves and their mates. 

Never did they rest, night nor 
day, until the Cows, wakened at 
night by their high, shrill cries as 
they raced through the darkness, 
asked: “Don’t you go home to 
sleep sometime?” 

“No time to sleep, except on 
the wing,” said the birds. 

When the eggs were hatched the 
parents could scarcely wait for 
the babies to grow their feathers. 
Then soon, one late July night, 
the whole group raced low 
over the water-meadows calling: 
“Goodbye! We’re off to Africa 
now.” 

“So soon?” mooed the Cows. 
“But WHY arc you always in 
such a hurry?” 

“Because our name is SWllT” 
they replied, and raced away 
through the darkness. 

Jane TiioRNiCROrr 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS ; 1 It 
grows on your head. 5 Worry. 

7 Complete. 9 Royal .Institute. 

10 Caress. 13 Extract metal by 
melting. 15 Edge. 16 Hail ! 

IT Total. 18 Devoured. 19 
Pardon. 21 Repaired. 23 In the 
direction of. 24 Avoids. 26 
Midday. 27 Inclines the head. 

READING DOWN : 1 Pos¬ 
sessive pronoun. 2 Enliven. 3 The 
thing in question. 4 Gun. 5 Marsh. 

6 Obiective form of they. 8 Decay. 

11 Musical instrument that goes 
with.a bang. 12 Confined. 14 
Level. 17 Chair carried with poles. 

18 So be it. 19 Revolution. 

20 Throw up. 22 Lion’s home. 

25 Perform. Ansner next imk 

.4 DAY BY THE SEA 
reaching the beach wc kick 
off shoes and socks. 

To run on the sands or climb over 
the rocks.- 

In pools fringed with seaweed 
lurk shrimps; prawris, and dabs; 
VVe hunt round for sca-shclis and 
cute little crabs. 

There arc large Hocks of gulls, 
riding fotim-crcstcd waves. 

And cliffs where wc hope to find 
smugglers’ caves. 

At last it is time to go home once 
again, .. . 

Wc gather our things and troop 
back to the train. 

Weary but happy wc all will agree 
There is nothing so nice as a day 
by the sea! 

HOW MANY PLANTS? 
children wanted to help in 
the garden, so Dad divided a 
box of plants between them in 
proportion to their ages. Jill 
reeeived one-third of the box’s 
contents, June onc-quartcr, Tim 
onc-fifth, and there were 26 plants 
left for Tom. How many plants 
were there in the box? 

Answer in column 5 
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Tba Children’s Newsftaftcr, 30, t9JS 

DOUBLE MEANINGS 

Can you find six words with 
double meanings to ft these clues? 

N^ame for horse; large old plate; 

A pebble, and also a weight; 
Old English coin, and a gift; 
Wading bird, machine to lift; 
Twilled cloth, a Russian name; 

A chirping insect; summer game. 

Answers below 

UMPTEEN NINETY-NINE 
^^7iiat about our holidays, shall 
wc try the moon? 

Or will it be too crowded, it gets 
so full in June? 

Richard plumps for Neptune, Jill 
the Milky Way, 

Mdither favours Mars, because you 
get there in a day. 

Sheila votes for Venus, where the 
scenery’s divine! 

Oh, to choose one’s holiday in 
umpteen ninety-nine! 

THE EXCEPTION 

'J'lir, new seaside boarder remarked 
at the breakfast table that 
conversation suggested everyone 
was there for their health. 

“All except me,” said the pro- 
piietof, passing out the bills. 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. Badminton. 

2. St. Patrick, born probnblv near Dmn- 
barton, Scotinml, towanls the end of the 
iburlli eeiitnry A.D, He is eclcbruleil on 
March 17, believed tlie date of bi» death 
It H an expression bt disbelief and seems to 
iiave arisen in the Royal Navy us a jokin-j; 
suggestion that Marines, being soldiersi, 
^verc more e.isily deeeived than sailor.!, 

1. The ludiijiit. Usually bolween 4 and feet 
long, though specimens of o\’er 7 feet are 
claimed. 

.'>. Gretna Green. 

6. Tlie American nnihor r,oiii«a M. Alcoll 
, (lf]:J2-188(J), 

RRAN TUn ANSWERS 

What am I ? . .‘^lumber 

Search for bLu Sydney. London, Pari*, 

San Francisco, New ^'ork—Venice 
One woi'il. Links 
Dow ninny plants ? 120 

Ounlilc tneanings. Charge, stone, talent, 
crane, serge, cricket 
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FULL-COLOtcTfi 
e 





Made from selected whole whe.at deliciously flavoured with malt and 
dclicnlcly toasted—that’s SUNNYBISK. You’ll love it for breakfast 
with milk, hot or cold. ; 

CRANOSE rOODS LTD ‘ WATFORD • HERTFORDSHIRE 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 

RIDGE TENT 4/- 

BBAND-NLW ilo luxo 'Safety’ Tent. All 
colours. CoiDpUitc. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
LouRtli 7 it. 3 in. sleeiiiug base X 4 It. G 
hi. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, 
all approx. 'Weiglit 3J lbs. 42/- or 4/- 
deposit and 6/- monthly. With fly-sheet 
70/6, or 0/3 deposit and 9/9 monthly. 
Bothcavr. 2/-. Free Liats Tents, llinoculars. 
Watches, Cameras, Olothlnc. TIlllMS. 


BFAA/O NEIV 

U.S.A. OFFICER! 



Post, 
2 /' 

- MADE IN.T 

TJ.S.A. Tlieso are a genuine American it- 
not to bo confused with spurious iniltat 
on the market. Heal 100% Wool inner zi 
down the front, with an additional free wi 
proof outer that will enable you to slee 
tlie open if nccc.ssary. Owing to,a pure 
of 20,000 wo otfor this gcuuiuc brand 
.Sleeping Bag kit at 29/11. post, etc,. 




(Dept ■ CN/78) 100/200 CoMharbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.B’ Open all Sat. 1 j).m. W.ed. 
























































































































